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Che Poor Soul's Lament. 


Oh, how I look with wistful eyes 
To heaven’s beauteous light above, 

And sigh, and say “within those skies 
There is my home, my home of love; 

There all my wishes, all my tears, 
My thousand longings unfulfilled, 

The cry of all these burning years 
Will be in God forever stilled.” 


But yet alas, my suff’ring heart, 
Thy dearest hope must be deferred, 
God knows how long the fire’s smart 
Will burn before my voice is heard. 
But hope—for many friends are mine, 
That love me as in days of yore, 
That pray “let light eternal shine 
On him, oh Lord, forever more.” 


Oh friends that love me, friends that know 
How heaven’s justice is severe, 
Remember me that burn below, 
And wait, and pray, and suffer here. 
And I will pray for you when free; 
My friends in heav’n will bless you too; 
And God Himself, who pities me, 
Will grow more merciful to you. 

















Oh would the angel left the skies, 
Whose breath will cool the searching fire, 
‘ Whose dazzling wing will help me rise 
To God, to God, my soul’s desire. 
No tongue has told, no ear has heard, 
Nor can a heart on earth divine 
How eagerly I wait the word: 
“Come, faithful soul, thy God is thine.” 
—Thos. Zeller, C. Ss. R. (Died Oct. 21, 1899). 
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INDULGENCES 





The month of November is devoted by the Church to the memory 
of the Suffering Souls in Purgatory. Incidentally the attention of 
Catholics is also drawn during this time to the doctrine of the Church 
concerning indulgences. Every Catholic should be filled with the de- 
sire to gain many indulgences, both for himself that he may escape 
the avenging flames of Purgatory, and for the Poor Souls that they 
may as soon as possible be released from their torments and admitted 
to the blessed vision‘of God. An examination of conscience on this 
score may reveal some negligence on our part. If so we shall surely 
be benefited by reflecting on what indulgences are. A better under- 
standing of their nature will awaken us to a keener realization of their 
value and arouse in us a greater desire to avail ourselves of them. 


What is an indulgence? The word itself implies an act of mercy, 
of compassion. If we go back to our Catechism, we shall find that 
that is just what an indulgence is. For the Catechism tells us that an 
indulgence is “a remission of the temporal punishment due to actual 
sins already forgiven.” The mere statement of this definition acquaints 
us with the essential nature of an indulgence. It is a remission of 
punishment, a new pledge of divine favor, granted to one who has 
already been the object of God’s mercy, whose sins have been forgiven. 
However, it will be good to get a more precise idea of the terms of the 
definition of the Catechism. 


And first of all, in order to understand the nature of an indulgence, 
we must distinguish between the guilt of sin and the punishment due 
to sin. When the sinner transgresses the law of God, he is, first of all, 
guilty of an offense against God whose majesty he contemns, whose 
authority he resists, whose love he wounds. If the sin is mortal, the 
sinner altogether forfeits the divine friendship and becomes God’s 
enemy. If the transgression is only venial, there is at least a lessening 
of the friendship of God. In this offense against God consists what 
we call the guilt of sin. But now, for this offense, justice demands 
that there be satisfaction, that the sinner be punished. And this obli- 
gation of making satisfaction may remain even though the guilt of 
sin has been completely effaced. God is ever ready to welcome the 
despise the humble and contrite of heart. His mercy is above all His 
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despise the humble and contrite of heart. His mercy is above all his 
works. But His mercy cannot be in opposition with His justice. That 
the guilty one be punished and punished in proportion to the greatness 
of his fault is the inviolable rule of justice. Now, God is willing, nay 
eager, to admit the sinner back to His friendship. He consents to 
forget the wrong that has been done against Him. He no longer 
numbers the sinner among His irreconcilable enemies condemned to 
eternal torments. These are surely great marks of God’s mercy. But 
to dispense the sinner from all satisfaction, not to require of him any 
expiation at all for his sins is quite another matter and one that we may 
say is impossible for the divine Mercy ; otherwise, the lot of the repent- 
ant and pardoned sinner would be preferable to that of the just man 
who had never fallen. 

That the debt of temporal punishment remains after the sin itself 
has been forgiven is abundantly proved by examples from Holy Scrip- 
ture. The sin of our First Parents was pardoned in view of the merits 
of the coming Redeemer, but still they were condemned to punishments 
that lasted all their days on this earth and that were consummated by 
that most terrible of all punishments, death. (Gen. III). At the 
prayer of Moses God consented to pardon the murmurings of the 
Israelites, but condemned them to perish in the desert without having 
seen the Promised Land. (Numbers XIV.) Moses and Aaron were 
condemned to the same punishment for having been wanting in con- 
fidence in God. (Numbers XX, 12; Deut. XXXII, 51.) David’s 
double sin of adultery and murder was forgiven; still he had to expiate 
his fall by severe afflictions and by the death of his son. (II Kings, 
XII.) Finally, faith teaches us that there is in the next life a place 
of suffering wherein will sojourn for a time those souls that have 
departed this life still bearing the stains of venial sin, or that have not 
fully paid the debt of temporal punishment due to sins already for- 
given. 

An indulgence is therefore a remission, a forgiveness or pardon, 
entire or partial, according to the will of him who grants it and the 
disposition of him who receives it, as shall be explained more at length 
hereafter. It is a remission of the temporal punishment: not of the 
sin itself, which the indulgence cannot affect ; not of the eternal punish- 
ment that is due to mortal sin and which is remitted only when the 
mortal sin itself is forgiven; but of the temporal punishment, that is, 
of that expiation, longer or shorter, more or less severe, that remains 
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to be undergone after the sin itself has been forgiven. To help us to 
make this expiation, to shorten its length, to lessen the severity of the 
punishment that we would have to undergo either on this earth or in 
Purgatory, that is the purpose of an indulgence. This obligation of 
undergoing temporal punishment is connected with all sins except those 
that are forgiven in-Baptism: the Sacrament of regeneration places 
its recipient in the state of perfect innocence, effacing both the sin and 
the obligation of eternal and temporal punishment. That is why the 
definition speaks of the temporal punishment due to actual sins. Final- 
ly, the Catechism adds the words: already forgiven, because the punish- 
ment cannot be remitted while the sin itself remains. No obstinate 
sinner can gain an indulgence, there is no remission of temporal punish- 
ment for those who are still deserving eternal chastisement. But those 
who have secured the forgiveness of their sins, and with that forgive- 
ness the remission of the eternal punishment, can also hope to experi- 
ence the effects of the divine mercy and to profit by the means of 
expiation that the Church places at their disposal. 


We see then that while indulgences are quite distinct from the 
Sacrament of Penance, there is a close relation between them. The 
Sacrament has for its object the remission of sins and thus restores 
the soul to the favor of God, and, as a consequence, remits the eternal 
punishment that is only for the enemies of God; but it does not des- 
troy, at least not fully, the debt of expiation which we must pay God. 
Indulgences on the other hand have this debt of punishment for their 
object and not the sin itself; hence, an indulgence can be gained out- 
side the Sacrament of Penance. But an indulgence is, as it were, a 
completion of the absolution, it completes the work of the destruction 
of sin inasmuch as it destroys the remains of sin by suppressing the 
temporal punishments which are the result of sin. 


If we realize just what an indulgence is we cannot be indifferent to 
its value. We will endeavor to gain as many indulgences as possible, to 
pay off as much as we can of the heavy debt of punishment we deserve 
for our many transgressions, so that after death our Purgatory may be 
less severe in length and intensity. Particularly during this month we 
will give alms to the Poor Souls by reciting for them some of the many 
indulgenced prayers that the Church places at our disposal. Their 
gratitude will cause them to repay our charity with heavy interest. 


Tuos. M. Parmer, C. Ss. R. 
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THE UNITED STATES, A CHURCHLESS NATION 





A bold statement was that of a recent statistician to call this a 
Catholic republic. Yet his assertion is not without foundation. Eng- 
land is styled Anglican; Scotland, Presbyterian; Prussia, Lutheran; 
Turkey, Mohammedan; and why? Because the larger portion of the 
population belongs to these respective sects. Now certainly the largest 
religious aggregation in the United States is the Catholic Church. In 
fact, we number almost one-half of the church-goers of the country; 
according to the Catholic Directory for 1913, 15,154,158. Hence the 
inference. 

But this is true only in reference to religious bodies. Applying 
the same principle to the country at large, we are forced to call the 
United States a churchless nation. On March 25, 1913, in St. Louis 
a census was taken by the Home Visitation Movement to ascertain the 
church-going population of the city. The St. Louis Republic of March 
30, stated that the county showed that of 600,000 persons visited, 
320,000 have no church affiliation. ' Over half the city does not go to 
Church. These figures are high compared with the statistics of the 
whole country. The religious census of 1906 showed that some 33,000,- 
000 attended church. As the population is now 92,000,000, it will be 
seen that fully 55,000,000 people in this country do not take part in 
public worship. This is a low estimate; and yet it is evident, church- 
going is not an American fad. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

Here is food for serious thought. Fifty-five million absent theni- 
selves from Church! Almost two-thirds of the people make no public 
religious profession! What does that mean? That these have cast off 
all religion? That they have snapped the ties that bound them to their 
Creator? That all these form the class, called atheist? God forbid! 
On the contrary, inquiry will show that the majority of the American 
people fully recognize both God’s existence and their duty toward Him. 
In fact, there are numbers of good individuals, who make some effort 
to fulfil these duties. We are a religious-minded people, it is said; and 
no doubt you have noticed that the topic of conversation, even in pub- 
lic places, is not unfrequently God and religion. 

Why, then, so little external worship? Why so small a church- 
going minority? And, what is more depressing, why are the churches 
becoming emptier from Sunday to Sunday? Needless to say, we do 
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not here include Catholic churches; for a casual observer will note 


that these temples are filled, not once, but several times of a Sunday ' 


morning. But we do include Catholic people since it is undeniable that 
many of the churchless throng are derelicts of the Catholic faith. 
Principally, however, we refer to those outside the Catholic fold. 


WHY SO LITTLE CHURCH-GOING? 

Why so little church-going? Many reasons suggest themselves. 
We shall deal with only two; conditions, past and present. 

Of past conditions the main characteristic was, no doubt, lack of 
opportunity. Picture to yourself this new land of promise fifty to a 
hundred years ago, when the dense forests were unpeopled save by the 
copper-colored Indians. At first you might have seen a slim line of 
sturdy early settlers plodding westward through the trackless wilds; 
a little later, a rude log house here and there, afterwards, a little clear- 
ing; and then, along some waterway a group of homely dwellings, 
the cradle of some future mighty metropolis. 

But where is the house of worship? What facilities here for going 
to church? Fewornone. The tide of immigration set westward long 
before the pericd of church-building arrived. And what did the 
pioneers in the meantime? Scattered, as they were, far and wide, very, 
very few could gather in one spot for common public worship. And 
even had numbers been sufficient, the divergence of creeds would have 
prevented common service. Many, no doubt, conducted private Sun- 
day devotions in their own family; but, probably, as many more did 
not. 

TIME DULLS THE CONSCIENCE 

Time swept on; the land became populous; the cities grew, and 
churches rose. Too late, alas, for many; for Time dulls the conscience 
even more than the memory. Their little world had gone round with- 
out churches, and the new generation, unpractised in religion, knew no 
obligation of church-going. Thus large numbers of the pioneer settlers 
were lost to the churches, lost to external practice of religion ; and that, 
mainly by force of circumstances. 

That this was the principal source of loss to the Catholic Church is 
attested by living witnesses. Of Catholic families, that settled in the 
"forties and ‘fifties in the Western states, perhaps one branch today 
clings to the old Faith. The rest have drifted into indifference, or to 
Protestantism, away from the Church. Perhaps you, dear reader,—if 
you are not a Catholic—would find by tracing back your ancestry, that 
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the faith of your fathers was the Catholic faith. Perhaps this is why 
you feel that attraction of the Catholic Church. The Catholic instinct 
has been transmitted to you. Obey that instinct and come back to the 
Faith of your Fathers. 


THE FAILURE OF THE SECTS 

Past conditions account for many church-absentees; but present 
conditions account for far more. It is the lack of a much-felt want; it 
is the failure of the sect. 

Here let me quote an estimate of the American people by Card. 
Merry del Val, the Papal Secretary of State, made at the golden jubilee 
of the American College in Rome in June, 1909. 

“Tt strikes me,” he said, “that the true American always looks for 
the best in every direction. He wants what is thorough, what is true, 
what is real; and just as he seeks the best in every part of life, in 
commerce and industry, and practical affairs ; so when he comes to con- 
sider the interests of his immortal soul and his eternal salvation, he 
wants what is genuine and true, he wants the best again. He seeks 
for a faith that really comes from heaven, and somebody who can 
unerringly communicate that faith to him. He is not satisfied with 
mere opinions and clever theories, no matter how respectable those 
opinions may be. The true American wants the certainty of divine 
faith and the security of a teaching that is really supernatural, and a 
safe means of reaching his eternal destiny.” 

If this be a true estimate of the American character—and no Ameri- 
can will deny it—then small wonder at the emptiness of the Protestant 
churches. Can they supply such a want? Have they the faith that 
comes from heaven, who harbor sceptics of the Bible and scoffers at its 
truths? Have they the unerring teacher, who advocate freedom of the 
pulpit? Have they the certainty of divine faith, who are deluged with 
opinions and clever theories? Have they the security of supernatural 
teaching, who tolerate doubt as to the Divinity of Jesus Christ? Have 
they the safe means of reaching an eternal destiny, who question even 
the necessity of Baptism? Finally, have they the worship that satisfies 
the truly religious heart, who have no sacrifice, no priesthood? No! 
And many Americans feeling this, have thrown aside such makeshift 
religion, have ceased to go to such meaningless, heartless worship. 
Can any one blame them? 

A PROLIFIC CAUSE OF NO CHURCH-GOING 
But some who no longer go to church have a positive grievance in 
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their own eyes. “I had a quarrel with the minister or the pastor,” or, “I 
found religion a cloak for a great deal of hypocrisy. Some of the most 
zealous church members can commit the meanest acts toward their 
neighbors; nay, even toward their own flesh and blood. No such 
religion for me.” They reason wrongly; it is not their religion that 
makes these people mean; it is their lack of it, their skin-deep coating 
of it. Such people, however, should take warning and practice what 
their religion teaches, the law of charity ; for it is undoubtedly true that 
the rock of scandal makes shipwreck of many a soul. 

Such are some of the causes leading to the present attitude of the 
vast majority of Americans toward religious worship, toward church 
attendance; an attitude that makes many a life half lived, that bane- 
fully effects the few remaining worshippers, that is a standing menace 
to our national existence. 

What is the sum-total of such people’s religion? Some may tell us 
they believe in God, they do not kill nor steal. But who are these? 
People who in their younger days received a sacred training, the effects 
of which they have not yet outworn. But what of those who had not 
this early discipline? Whence come the crimes and lawlessness that are 
alarming the sober-minded? From the church-goers? No, the vast 
bulk of vice, and the low ebb of morality in this country, is the effect 
of no church-going. No religion, no morality. 


CAN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS SUPPLY THE DEFECT? 

Where are men to learn morality and responsibility to God, if not in 
Church? In the public schools? But religion is not taught there; and 
ethics without religion is a farce. The primary schools, the high 
schools, the universities are gorging themselves with the money of the 
people to teach everything except religion. Only a few weeks ago 
the papers announced that a Suicide Club has been formed at one of 
the oldest and largest universities in the East. Even church-goers are 
beginning to realize that the public schools, as we have them, are a 
menace to the morality and religion of their children. What must they 
be to the children of those who attend no church! 

Therefore, without church-going the lessons of the moral law will 
not be learned, without knowledge there will be no practice; and 
religion and morality will continue to sink lower and lower toward the 
abyss of universal atheism. 

But atheistic this republic cannot be. Government by the people 
must be government by a God-fearing people ; for without responsibility 
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to God, what moral force can bind such a people? Atheism means 
anarchy ; the cessation of moral restraint means the beginning of physi- 
cal force, the reign of terror. This is the direct line of Socialism. 
Liberty without religion is impossible. Do you want liberty, human 
freedom? Then keep your religion. Do you want slavery, physical 
force? Then throw aside religion. 

BACK TO THE CHURCH 

“Back to the Church!” therefore is our cry ; and man’s own nature 

teaches the call. Father Hull, S. J., puts it well: “There is the natural 
instinct of man to express himself outwardly ; and so dependent is he 
on outward expression, that without it the inner life languishes and 
dies.” Hence man’s religious feelings must manifest themselves; and 
where is this done, but at public worship, at church? 
' “Back to the Church!” is the trumpet call of the Catholic Creed. 
“She,” says Father Hull, “has had some experience in various forms; 
and She says, ‘Let us secure attendance at public worship. That at 
least is a tangible thing. It involves a profession of praying, and well- 
disposed people will not rest satisfied with a mere profession. With 
public worship some praying will be done; abolish it and nothing will 
be done.’ ” 

But this is all very well on paper. We stand face to face with a 
practical problem. Can this conviction be instilled into the fifty and 
more millions, who actually absent themselves from Church? Can the 
onrushing tide of irreligion be stemmed? Is it possible to induce the 
careless Catholics, the disgusted Protestants, the countless throng of 
the indifferent, to live up to this weighty duty? 


NOT A LOST CAUSE 

It seems a hopeless task. But no! There is a force in the world 
that can conquer, even against such tremendous odds. That force has 
been felt before; it is being felt in this country today ; it has overcome 
the world. Armed with divine power it is resistless. That force is 
the Catholic Church, the visible arm of God stretched forth to lift up 
fallen humanity. Her mission of saving men continues unabated, and 
the efficacy of her means is not weakened. Yes, the Catholic Church 
is the hope of our country, the salvation of the American people! 

But up looms another practical,—in fact, the practical question. 
How come in contact with the churchless multitude? This is the 
supreme problem, and its solution seems difficult. They do not come 
to church ; how shall we meet them? Listen to the command of Christ, 
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our Captain: ‘Go out quickly in the streets and lanes of the city . . . 
go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that 
my house may be filled.” Hear the voice of God resounding through 
His Prophet: “Cry, cease not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet.” Here 
is the call of God to the Catholics of the country. His arm is not 
shortened, but our zeal needs to be kindled. 


FLOOD THE PRESS, MOUNT THE PLATFORM 

And how will we obey the command? In the language of today, 
“Flood the press! Mount the platform!’ Through these mediums 
we can reach the churchless multitude, and these means Christ would 
have us use. The press has been a power for evil; let us make it a 
power for good. The platform has been the throne of falsehood ; let it 
also be the throne of Truth. 

And you, dear friend, are called upon to join this campaign to 
bring the churchless back to church, to help to fill the house of God. 
How can you do it? By promoting the work of such papers as “The 
Liguorian”. You know careless Catholics who have long been away 
from church, you know non-Catholics who have no more intention of 
returning to their church; you know others who are laboring under 
false impressions of the church, are perhaps receiving vile sheets de- 
faming the church. Show them “The Liguorian”; order it for them; 
encourage them to read it regularly. Recommend and offer them other 
Catholic literature also. Invite them to church. In Christ’s words, 
“Compel them to come in”; not by physical force, but by gentle per- 
suasion, by good example, by sincere regard for their soul’s welfare. 
Remind them of the Good Shepherd, who says, “I lay down my life 
for my sheep. And other sheep I have, that are not of this fold; them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd.” 


INVADE THE CAMP OF FALSEHOOD 

Yes, error has been all too widely disseminated by a wicked press; 
let Truth be more widely diffused through a good press. It is our 
great hope. Let us, therefore, plunge into the midst of the fray; let 
us invade the very camp of falsehood; let us wield our two-edged 
sword, God’s holy Word, which with single blow slays error and vice. 
Then where sin has abounded, grace will still more abound; and from 
a churchless nation, our people will become a religious, church-going 
race. Then to our ever faithful Mother, the Church, will be born a 
new generation ; a generation that will make our grand republic happy 
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and prosperous, and will add a powerful state to the Empire of Jesus 
Christ on earth, and innumerable citizens to His glorious Kingdom in 


Heaven ! F. J. Romer, C. Ss. R. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 





“Good morning, Father Casey,” rang out the lusty chorus, the 
moment the good Priest entered Sister Cecilia’s room. 

His honest face flushed with pleasure, as he returned the whole- 
souled greeting. These are his ninth grade boys, the joy and pride 
of his heart. Not one in this room but can run and jump and swim 
and skate and play ball with the best; and not one but comes month 
after month to confess his sins and sincerely renew his good resolutions 
in the sacrament of Penance, and to receive his God in Holy Com- 
munion. 

“These,” the Priest would often say, “these are the product of the 
Catholic school. These are the manly young fellows who will one 
day become the heads of true Catholic homes.” 

Sister Cecilia invites him to the seat at the desk, and hands him a 
catechism. 

“What is your lesson today, Harry ?” 

“Sacraments in general, Father.” 

“Sacraments in general. Well, what is a sacrament?” 

“A sacrament is an outward sign instituted by Christ to give grace.” 

“Correct. Now, boys, Harry’s definition clearly expresses the three 
things that constitute a sacrament—the three things that make a sacra- 
ment different from everything else. Who can tell me what they are?” 
The only answer was a moment of deepest silence, while a score of 
busy brains were vainly trying to find three distinct qualities expressed 
in that simple little definition of a sacrament. 

“Why, boys, that’s easy,” cried Father Casey. “A sacrament is an 
outward sign—there is the first quality. Instituted by Christ—there is 
the second quality. To give grace—there is the third quality. An out- 
ward sign, institution by Christ, the power of giving grace; every sacra- 
ment has these three qualities, and everything that has these three 
qualities is a sacrament. Take, for example, the sacrament of Confir- 
mation: “The outward sign’ is the anoiting of your forehead with oil 
and the Latin prayer recited by the Bishop; ‘the institution by Christ’ 
is proven from the Scriptures, eighth chapter of the Acts of the 
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Apostles, verses 15 and 17, and probably took place at the Last Supper: 
‘the grace given’ is the grace to be brave as soldiers when tempted to 
deny the faith. Is that clear? Now I shall take the sacrament of 
Baptism, and see whether you all understand me. Show me these three 
requisite qualities in the sacrament of Baptism, Robert.” 


“The institution by Christ was when He said that text, that we have 
in today’s lesson: ‘Going therefore, teach ye all nations, baptising them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’.” 

“Very well. And the outward sign? Peter, what is the outward 
sign in the sacrament of Baptism?” 

“The—the—Why, Father, I guess the outward sign in Baptism is 
the baby.” 

“No, my boy, the outward sign is not the baby; neither is the grace 
given, the grace to grow big and become a railway engineer. In the 
sacrament of Baptism ‘the grace given’ is the grace which makes us 
Christians, friends and children of God; ‘the outward sign’ consists in 
pouring the water and saying at the same time the words: ‘I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’.” 


“Now, you know the three qualities required to constitute a sacra- 
ment. I shall give a word of explanation about each of the three: 
First, a sacrament is an outward sign. It was a proof of our Saviour’s 
loving thoughtfulness to select outward signs in order to confer His 
graces upon us. He could, had He wished, have given us all the graces 
of Baptism, Penance, and all the sacraments, without any outward 
sign, as most non-catholics think He does. But He understood our 
poor human nature too well for that. He knew that we are apt to 
deceive ourselves with regard to our inward feelings; He knew that 
many of us fret and worry for fear that our sins have not been for- 
given, for fear that we are not friends of God. Therefore He gave us 
something we could see and be sure of. Therefore He said: ‘Receive, 
with the proper dispositions, these outward signs which I have insti- 
tuted, and I give you my divine assurance that your original sin is 
washed away—that you are in my friendship—that the sins you have 
committed are forgiven—that you are on the safe road to heaven’. 
How thoughtful of our Saviour to give us His graces by means of these 
outward signs! What consoling certainty and peace of mind it give; 
to every true Catholic!” 

“Secondly, the sacraments give grace. Patrick, how many kinds of 
grace are there?” 
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“There are two kinds of grace, sanctifying grace and actual grace.” 

“Correct; and the sacraments give both these kinds. Sanctifying 
grace is simply the friendship of God. If you are in mortal sin, you 
are an enemy of God. The sacraments of Baptism or Confession will 
restore you to His friendship—will give you sanctifying grace. If 
you are already in the friendship of God, the sacraments of Confirma- 
tion, Communion, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, and Matrimony will 
make that friendship stronger—will increase sanctifying grace. So 
much for sanctifying grace. What did you say the other kind of 
grace was, Patrick?” 

“Actual grace, Father.” 

“Actual grace is simply the help of God. Without God’s help we 
can do nothing but sin. For different kinds of duty, we need differ- 
end kinds of help; and the different sacraments are instituted precisely 
to furnish these different kinds of help; for example, we need a special 
help of God—a special actual grace, to believe and live like a Christian ; 
the sacrament of Baptism gives it to us. We need a special help of 
God—a special actual grace, to die a good death; the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction gives it to us. A Priest needs a special actual grace 
to do his duty and save the souls of his people; he obtains it in the 
sacrament of Holy Orders; a father or mother, to bring up their 
children, they obtain it in the sacrament of Matrimony. Thus you see 
each sacrament is instituted to give some special help of God—some 
special actual grace—and that is called the sacramental grace of that 
particular sacrament. When we see that we shall need a particular 
grace to overcome some temptation, we must go and receive the sacra- 
ment that will give us that particular grace, otherwise we can blame 
no one but ourselves for our falls.” 


“Father,” broke in impetuous Patrick, heedless of Sister Cecelia’s 
frown warning him that he should first ask the Father’s permission to 
speak, “the Baptist that lives next door to us says it is foolish to think 
that a little water poured on a baby’s head will purify its soul.” 


“Patrick, that objection brings us just where we were already 
going—to the third requisite for a sacrament. How can a mere out- 
ward sign applied to our body give inward grace to our soul? Because 
this outward sign was instituted for that purpose by Jesus Christ. 
Tell your Baptist neighbor, Patrick, that that baby was created by 
Jesus Christ, and the water we use to baptize the baby was created by 
Jesus Christ. And since Jesus Christ is able to create both the baby 
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and the water, He is also able to give that water special power to 
sanctify that baby, if He wishes to do so. That He does wish to do so 
is proven from Holy Scripture and from the testimony of that unerring 
Church appointed by Almighty God to explain Holy Scripture.” 

“So you see, boys, these are the three qualities that make the seven 
sacraments different from Holy Water, Scapulars, Blessings, prayers, 
and everything else. Some one has said that the seven sacraments are 
seven golden vessels filled with the saving Blood of Jesus Christ, or 
seven channels through which His graces flow down and water our 
parched souls. The seven sacraments are the most sacred things on 
earth. I have seen you boys as you knelt in the church preparing for 
Confession, or walking up the aisle to receive Holy Communion, and 
I thanked God that you seemed to realize the sacredness of the sacra- 
ments, and did not imitate those who bring no more seriousness and 
reverence to the reception of the sacraments than they do to their daily 
meals. It is almost time for remission. Has any one a doubt? John, 
did you wish to ask a question?” 

“N-n-o, Father.” 

“But, John, I could see a question in your eye. Come, out with it. 
What were you wondering about?” 

“T was wondering,” said John sheepishly, “where I left my base- 
ball glove.” 

C. D. Mc Enniry, C. Ss. R. 


THE HOME ATMOSPHERE 





A house is not necessarily a home. An elegant edifice, richly fur- 
nished, showing a thousand signs of wealth and luxury, may satisfy the 
sense, but not the heart. That which makes a home is its atmosphere. 
It is spiritual, not material. 

“T wish our home was nicer,” said a young girl recently. “I wish we 
could have pretty things like other people.” But she and all who read 
these words can have in their home the most beautiful things to be 
found either in earth or heaven—love, peace, the abiding presence of 
Christ. Rich furniture does not add to comfort like kind words. The 
most costly pictures ever painted cannot adorn a home like bright faces : 
“Better a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.” What your home is, depends not on what you have but 
what you are.—Young Catholic Messenger. 
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EVER FAITHFUL 





Carthage had been reduced to the brink of ruin. Regulus landed 
a strong force of Romans. Victory followed on victory and soon 
Regulus camped around the city. Carthage was despairing; all hopes 
were gone. Her strength had ebbed away with the blood of her 
soldiers butchered in battle. Her allies were revolting and siding with 
Rome. But in the last moment a saviour appeared. It was 
Xanthippus, the Spartan. He brought a small troop of well-drilled 
Greeks. He trained the few recruits to be found and dared the Roman 
to combat. Regulus was completely defeated, himself being captured. 
The joy of Carthage could be measured only by her former fears. But 
her gratitude to her saviour? As Xanthippus was returning to his 
country, Carthage sent with him an escort of many ships. Seemingly 
an honor. But secret orders were given that Xanthippus be murdered 
on the way. Carthage could not brook the memory of her debt and 
cancelled all by murdering him to whom she owed it. 

Mankind too was reduced to its lowest level, when Our Saviour 
came. As he called forth Lazarus from the grave, so Christ raised 
mankind from the sadder death of sin. An exploit stupendous and 
divine. What was his reward? Honor, of asort. But not the honor 
he deserved and rightfully demanded. Driven out of the world, driven 
out of the schools, driven out of the hearts of men. 

In the New International Encyclopedia of 1904, under the head 
Christology is a brief review of the position Christ occupies in the 
esteem of the world. It terminates one paragraph thus: “The only 
Christology which the Reformation period may therefore be said to 
have contributed to modern times was the Socinian, which revived that 
of the earlier anti-Trinitarians, and eventually maintained that Christ 
was a mere man.” How deep fallen! 

How different the tone of the Catholic church. In her eyes no 
honor is too good, too high for her Saviour. Ever did she treasure -in 
her heart and loudly proclaim with her lips the words that flowed 
from the pen of the beloved disciple. I mean the words that open his 
Gospel : 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by 
him; and without him was made nothing that was made. In him was life, and 
the life was the light of men; and the light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness did not comprehend it.” 


These words are plain. Christ is not a mere man, He is truly God. 
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Just a little reflection will make this clearer. It is formally stated that 
He is God, and this statement is borne out by attributes and operations 
distinctively divine. Let us premise a simple remark. The Word here 
spoken of is none other than Jesus Christ. For in verse 14. we learn 
that this Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. Thenceforth St. 
John never more mentions this title of word but developes his account 
of the Christ whose glory he saw and attests. 


1. An Attribute Divine: “Jn the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God.” The Word is eternal. Consider things 
that have beginning,—and their earliest beginning finds Him already 
existing. Consider God eternal, who alone has no beginning,—and 
with Him this Word existed in eternal communion. The context im- 
mediately following sheds new light on this eternity. All things that 
are made, all things that have beginning were made by Him. But the 
Maker must precede his works. The Word itself cannot be among 
the things that are made, else He must have made Himself, for St. 
John says that all things that are made, were made by Him. The 
remote context throughout the book demands this view. This idea is 
so often repeated that it cannot be a chance statement but must be 
deep conviction which St. John desires earnestly to impress upon his 
readers. See verse 15. There St. John the Baptist is introduced as 
saying: “He that shall come after me, shall be preferred before me, 
bcause he was before me.” Therefore Christ existed long before the 
Baptist, though the Baptist is six month older in point of earthly birth. 
Then turn to chapter VII, v. 58. There Christ Himself addresses the 
Pharisees: “Amen, amen, I say to you, before Abraham was made, 
I am.” Notice how closely this resembles our passage. Notice too 
how well this expressed His claim to real divinity. For in the follow- 
ing verse: ‘They took up stones therefore to cast at him.” A scene 
repeated whenever he makes such claim. Once more, turn over to 
ch. XVII, v. 5. Here we meet Christ’s farewell prayer: “And now 
glorify thou me, O Father, with thyself, with the glory which I had, 
before the world was, with thee.”” No wonder that in the Apocalypse, 
ch. I, v. 17, St. John condenses all in the pregnant words spoken by 
Christ: “I am the first and the last.” Thus Christ existed before St. 
John the Baptist, before Abraham, before the entire world, before all 
creation. He existed with God, and existed eternally. 


2. An Explicit Statement: “the Word was God.’ The state- 
ment could not be more terse and trenchant. The term: God, must 
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mean true God here just as well as in the preceding and following 
verse. This is required by the immediate context where he ascribes to 
Him the operations strictly divine, such as the creation of all and the 
sanctification of man. Again we have here not an unpremeditated ex- 
pression that merely slipped from his pen and must be toned down to 
another meaning. No, this idea pervades the entire book. It re- 
appears again at the end of the book as if to set its seal upon all. Read 
ch. XX, v. 28. St. Thomas doubted, but now believes and exclaims: 
“My Lord, and my God!” Nor is this idea confined to his Gospel. 
Look to his First Epistle. Read the end of it in the fifth chapter, v. 
20: “And we know that the Son of God is come, and he hath given us 
understanding, that we may know the true God, and may be in his 
true Son. This is the true God and life eternal. Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols. Amen.” He calls Him “the true God”. No 
ambiguity here. He even seems to allude to the first commandment of 
the decalogue, when he warns against idols: “I am the Lord thy God 

. . thou shalt not have strange Gods before me.” This consideration 
opens up a new-argument. St. John not only affirms that Christ is 
the true God, but he demands for Him the same worship and adora- 
tion that belongs to God. Now St. John would be preaching rank 
idolatry if Christ were not the true God. In the fifth chapter of his 
Gospel, he shows us Our Lord instructing the Jews, that the Father 
had given all judgment to the Son: “that all men may honor the Son 
as they honor the Father.” (v. 23.) Then in the Apocalypse (v. 13) 
he shows us how this adoration is lavished upon the Son in heaven 
itself : “And every creature, which is in heaven, and on the earth and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them; 
T heard all saying: To Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb: 
benediction and honor and glory and power for ever and ever.” Hav- 
ing the same honor and adoration, we are not surprised to learn that 
their priesthood is common also: “they shall be priests of God and of 
Christ.” Quite consistently then, the sacrifices offered belong to them 
conjointly: “These were purchased from among men, the first-fruits 
to God and the Lamb.” Thus are described the virgins. 


Therefore Christ is expressly said to be God and the practical con- 
sequence is asserted : then He also deserves the same honor as true God, 
and this is given. 

3. Creation of all is ascribed to Him: “All things were made 
by him: and without him was made nothing that was made.” This is 
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not a casual remark, as is clearly intimated by the fact that he states it 
twice in the same verse. That means emphasis. That recalls the first 
sentence of Holy Writ: “In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth.” We need not dwell longer upon this sentence. Just note that 
St. John will not allow us to forget it so soon, and therefore recalls it 
in the tenth verse: “and the world was made by Him:” Therefore 
Christ is Creator and truly God. There is no middle term between 
Creator and creature. Christ is not a creature and this is clearly 


stated ; therefore he must be Creator and God, and this too is clearly 
stated. 


4. Sanctification of all by life of grace and glory: “Jn him 
was life, and the life was the light of men.” The life here spoken of 
is not natural life, but the supernatural life of grace. Not the natural 
life, for this was already included in the creation of all things. But the 
supernatural life of grace and glory, for as such it is often explained 
and applied through the Gospel. Thus he will say in v.12-3: “But as 
many as received him, he gave them power to be made the sons of God 
to them that believe in his name; who are born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” As the vine 
shares its life with the branches so does He share His life with us. 
Not only a temporal life: but also: “and I give them eternal life.” He 
informs us that Christ is the source of this life with the same power 
and fullness, the same freedom and mastery as God the Father: “For 
as the father raiseth up the dead, and giveth life; so the Son also 
giveth life to whom he will.” Read a few verses further and we meet 
the explanation of this: “For as the Father hath life in himself: so 
he hath given to the Son also to have life in himself.” Thus we could 
go on multiplying passages in which St. John develops this idea and 
presents Christ as the source of all life of grace and eternal glory; 
and this too, in a way to show his equality with God the Father. It is 
clear, therefore, that he presents Christ as true God. Not in a single 
stray passage; not in a few passages prompted by a momentary emo- 
tion. But he presents it repeatedly, insists on it, draws practical con- 
clusions from it. Besides, the Jews and heretics of those days would 
not have troubled him much, had he intended only a sham-divinity, a 
metaphorical divinity. They would have admitted that. St. John in- 
sists on real divinity. His conviction was matured under exceptional 
circumstances: “That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
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and our hands have handled, of the word of life . . . we declare unto 
you.” His conviction is still the cherished teaching of our Catholic 
Church. 

5. Conclusion: “and the light shineth in darkness and the dark- 
ness did not comprehend it.’ Of all wonders, this is greatest : that the 
sun should shine and earth and air refuse its light. St. John will un- 
fold the awful story: how His love won for Him the death of the 
cross. Thenceforth we could trace the stream of light beaming through 
centuries of darkness: darkness of idolatry, darkness of barbarous 
hordes, darkness of infant civilization. But all darkness fled before 
this hallowed dawn. Christianity, culture, refinement flourished in its 
train. Would men be grateful? A while they rejoiced in the light, 
but in time the cry was raised: “Crush the Infamous One.” Then 
was the Saviour repaid. “Criticism” dared to deny his divinity, denied 
his miracles, brought him down to the common level. ‘Thus the afore- 
mentioned article in the New International Encyclopedia concludes: 
“The future lies in the hands of Chalcedon better explained, or of pure 
humanitarianism.” Pure Humanitarianism! Reduce Christ to the low 
estate of a Budda or a Mahomet! Once already was He crucified be- 
tween two thieves. Will it be the boast of so-called science to renew 
that crime? How nobly the figure of the Catholic Church stands out 
amid the ages of the past, amid all the clashing theories of the present! 
Ever the same assurance on her lips. Ever the same fidelity in her 
heart. By the voice of Pius X she still asserts the full dignity of her 
heavenly Bridegroom. Modernists had begun to teach: “It is per- 
missable to hold that the Christ of history is inferior to the Christ of 
faith,” science would rob Him of the crown and sceptre and glory of 
his divinity, and invest him in the shabby rags and reed and thorns 
of pure and sheer humanity. But the voice of the Church rings out, 
clear as in the days of St. John, as in the days of Chalcedon: “Christ 


is our true God.” 
Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 
For gift, or grace, surpassing this: 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
—Mrs. Browning. 
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SOME ANTICS OF THE DEVIL 


“Do you see that church?” said the Pastor, as we stood together, 
in front of the stately edifice, admiring its massive proportions. 

“T do, indeed,” I replied. 

“Well, I can tell you a tale about that church. Of course, Mater- 
ialists don’t believe in a Devil at all. They believe in nothing, except 
what they can see and touch. As St. Paul says: ‘their god is their 
belly’. And even among believing Christians, outside the pale of the 
Catholic Church, many smile with amusement, at the very mention of 
evil spirits. As to Catholics themselves, I fear many of them don’t 
concern themselves much about the evil spirits who, like gnats and flies, 
infest the very air we breathe. If they could pass through the experi- 
ence I had some years ago, in that church,” solemnly shaking his head, 
“it certainly would wake them up.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said, “I should be glad to hear it.” 

“T will,” he rejoined, “let us go in.” We passed into the Rectory 
and were soon comfortably seated in the Pastor’s study. 

“T wouldn’t like to go through it again,” he said, “a cold chill creeps 
over me now, even to recollect it.” 

“Oh, that’s only the dampness creeping in from the lake,” I said 
laughing. “Don’t you see the white-caps are up?” 

*Twas October and the full moon poured her radiance through the 
half-stripped maples, on to the very rug under our feet. 

“Well, wait till you hear. It’s now ten years and this very season, 
Fall. We had had some Autumnal rains, and Jack Frost had come 
tripping on their heels with his paint brush, and the woods were aflame 
with color. This church,” glancing toward the church, “is very solidly 
built of limestone. I saw every brick and stone and timber that went 
into it, and I can testify that it’s solid, with a deep broad foundation. 
You know I have quite a number of country families among my 
parishioners living at various distances. But the farthest of all is 
John Connolly, fourteen miles. I like this family very much, for they 
are such simple, honest, whole-souled people. Fairly well educated— 
all of them—but no airs about them. I always regretted the fact, 
that being so far away, they could not attend Mass better ; but I appre- 
ciated their difficulties, and I never bothered them. One day, in the 
early Fall, I was surprised to see John’s spring-wagon, drawn by two 
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farm horses, roll up tomy door. John and his son Mike, about twenty- 

‘five, were seated in the wagon. Mike jumped out and hitched the 
horses, while the old man, now past fifty, with rheumatism, gingerly 
clambered down over the wheel, emitting a couple of groans in the 
process. I could see by his face, that he was in trouble. John’s face 
never lied. In a moment, they rang the door bell, and I hastened down 
and gave them a hearty welcome.” 


““What’s the matter, John,’ I said, ‘something amiss on the 
farm?’ ” 


“‘Tndeed Father, it is a miss that’s causing trouble.’ John had his 


native wit and a rich touch of the brogue, but I won’t attempt to repro- 
duce it.” 


“What is it, nothing serious, I hope?’ ” 


“It’s serious enough for me, Father. You know my daughter 
Mary, (sure you baptized her). Well, Mary’s now a fine lass seven- 
teen years old and over, and a good girl too; but, Father, she cuts up 
some of the queerest antics you ever saw. And my wife, and all of . 
us, are worried to death over her.’ ” 

“What kind of antics?’ I said.” 

“*They’re legion. It would take me all day to tell you’.” 

“*But give me a few specimens’, I answered.” 

“*Vesterday’, he replied, ‘we were at dinner, and suddenly, she 
picked up a glass of buttermilk and hurled it through the window 
smashing out a pane of glass. ‘Why, Mary,’ I exclaimed, ‘what made 
you do that?’ ‘That’s the shortest way to get fresh air,’ she said. And 
mind you, the door and two other windows were wide open. We have 
more fresh air out there, Father, than anything else. The other day, 
she went down to the barn, and taking a rope I have there, she tied 
our dog Pompey’s head and tail together. And, Father, it took me an 
hour to untie that knot. I marvel how she could ever have got those 
knots so tight. Then, the other day she took her grandmother’s rolling- 
chair—empty, I’m happy to say—and she started it down the stairs, 
with malice aforethought. It came down with a tremendous clatter, 
and nearly frightened us all to death. ‘Heavens and earth, Mary,’ I 
cried out. ‘Tut, tut! What’s the matter?’ ‘Oh!’ she cooly answered, 
with watch in hand, ‘I just wanted to see how long it would take to 
reach the bottom.’ I could multiply such queer incidents indefinitely,’ 
the old man said, drawing his hands across his forehead. ‘Father,’ he 
whispered, ‘I wonder could it be the old boy’?” 
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Just a little reflection will make this clearer. It is formally stated that 
He is God, and this statement is borne out by attributes and operations 
distinctively divine. Let us premise a simple remark. The Word here 
spoken of is none other than Jesus Christ. For in verse 14. we learn 
that this Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. Thenceforth St. 
John never more mentions this title of word but developes his account 
of the Christ whose glory he saw and attests. 


1. An Attribute Divine: ‘“‘/n the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God.” The Word is eternal. Consider things 
that have beginning,—and their earliest beginning finds Him already 
existing. Consider God eternal, who alone has no beginning,—and 
with Him this Word existed in eternal communion. The context im- 
mediately following sheds new light on this eternity. All things that 
are made, all things that have beginning were made by Him. But the 
Maker must precede his works. The Word itself cannot be among 
the things that are made, else He must have made Himself, for St. 
John says that all things that are made, were made by Him. The 
remote context throughout the book demands this view. This idea is 
so often repeated that it cannot be a chance statement but must be 
deep conviction which St. John desires earnestly to impress upon his 
readers. See verse 15. There St. John the Baptist is introduced as 
saying: “He that shall come after me, shall be preferred before me, 
because he was before me.” Therefore Christ existed long before the 
Baptist, though the Baptist is six month older in point of earthly birth. 
Then turn to chapter VII, v. 58. There Christ Himself addresses the 
Pharisees: ““Amen, amen, I say to you, before Abraham was made, 
I am.” Notice how closely this resembles our passage. Notice too 
how well this expressed His claim to real divinity. For in the follow- 
ing verse: “They took up stones therefore to cast at him.” <A scene 
_ Tepeated whenever he makes such claim. Once more, turn over to 
ch. XVII, v. 5. Here we meet Christ’s farewell prayer: “And now 
glorify thou me, O Father, with thyself, with the glory which I had, 
before the world was, with thee.” No wonder that in the Apocalypse, 
ch. I, v. 17, St. John condenses all in the pregnant words spoken by 
Christ: “I am the first and the last.” Thus Christ existed before St. 
John the Baptist, before Abraham, before the entire world, before all 
creation. He existed with God, and existed eternally. 


2. An Explicit Statement: “the Word was God.’ The state- 
ment could not be more terse and trenchant. The term: God, must 
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mean true God here just as well as in the preceding and following 
verse. This is required by the immediate context where he ascribes to 
Him the operations strictly divine, such as the creation of all and the 
sanctification of man. Again we have here not an unpremeditated ex- 
pression that merely slipped from his pen and must be toned down to 
another meaning. No, this idea pervades the entire book. It re- 
appears again at the end of the book as if to set its seal upon all. Read 
ch. XX, v. 28. St. Thomas doubted, but now believes and exclaims: 
“My Lord, and my God!” Nor is this idea confined to his Gospel. 
Look to his First Epistle. Read the end of it in the fifth chapter, v. 
20: “And we know that the Son of God is come, and he hath given us 
understanding, that we may know the true God, and may be in his 
true Son. This is the true God and life eternal. Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols. Amen.” He calls Him “the true God”. No 
ambiguity here. He even seems to allude to the first commandment of 
the decalogue, when he warns against idols: “I am the Lord thy God 
. . . thou shalt not have strange Gods before me.”’ This consideration 
opens up a new argument. St. John not only affirms that Christ is 
the true God, but he demands for Him the same worship and adora- 
tion that belongs to God. Now St. John would be preaching rank 
idolatry if Christ were not the true God. In the fifth chapter of his 
Gospel, he shows us Our Lord instructing the Jews, that the Father 
had given all judgment to the Son: “that all men may honor the Son 
as they honor the Father.” (v. 23.) Then in the Apocalypse (v. 13) 
he shows us how this adoration is lavished upon the Son in heaven 
itself: “And every creature, which is in heaven, and on the earth and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them; 
I heard all saying: To Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb: 
benediction and honor and glory and power for ever and ever.” Hav- 
ing the same honor and adoration, we are not surprised to learn that 
their priesthood is common also: “they shall be priests of God and of 
Christ.” Quite consistently then, the sacrifices offered belong to them 
conjointly: “These were purchased from among men, ‘the first-fruits 
to God and the Lamb.” Thus are described the virgins. 

Therefore Christ is expressly said to be God and the practical con- 
sequence is asserted : then He also deserves the same honor as true God, 
and this is given. 


3. Creation of all is ascribed to Him: “All things were made 
by him: and without him was made nothing that was made.” This is 
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not a casual remark, as is clearly intimated by the fact that he states it 
twice in the same verse. That means emphasis. That recalls the first 
sentence of Holy Writ: “In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth.” We need not dwell longer upon this sentence. Just note that 
St. John will not allow us to forget it so soon, and therefore recalls it 
in the tenth verse: ‘and the world was made by Him:” Therefore 
Christ is Creator and truly God. There is no middle term between 
Creator and creature. Christ is not a creature and this is clearly 


stated; therefore he must be Creator and God, and this too is clearly 
stated. 


4. Sanctification of all by life of grace and glory: “In him 
was life, and the life was the light of men.’ The life here spoken of 
is not natural life, but the supernatural life of grace. Not the natural 
life, for this was already included in the creation of all things. But the 
supernatural life of grace and glory, for as such it is often explained 
and applied through the Gospel. Thus he will say in v.12-3: “But as 
many as received him, he gave them power to be made the sons of God 
to them that believe in his name; who are born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” As the vine 
shares its life with the branches so does He share His life with us. 
Not only a temporal life: but also: “and I give them eternal life.” He 
informs us that Christ is the source of this life with the same power 
and fullness, the same freedom and mastery as God the Father: “For 
as the father raiseth up the dead, and giveth life; so the Son also 
giveth life to whom he will.” Read a few verses further and we meet 
the explanation of this: ‘For as the Father hath life in himself: so 
he hath given to the Son also to have life in himself.” Thus we could 
go on multiplying passages in which St. John develops this idea and 
presents Christ as the source of all life of grace and eternal glory; 
and this too, in a way to show his equality with God the Father. It is 
clear, therefore, that he presents Christ as true God. Not in a single 
stray passage; not in a few passages prompted by a momentary emo- 
tion. But he presents it repeatedly, insists on it, draws practical con- 
clusions from it. Besides, the Jews and heretics of those days would 
not have troubled him much, had he intended only a sham-divinity, a 
metaphorical divinity. They would have admitted that. St. John in- 
sists on real divinity. His conviction was matured under exceptional 
circumstances: “That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
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and our hands have handled, of the word of life . . . we declare unto 
you.” His conviction is still the cherished teaching of our Catholic 
Church. 

5. Conclusion: “and the light shineth in darkness and the dark- 
ness did not comprehend it.” Of all wonders, this is greatest : that the 
sun should shine and earth and air refuse its light. St. John will un- 
fold the awful story: how His love won for Him the death of the 
cross. Thenceforth we could trace the stream of light beaming through 
centuries of darkness: darkness of idolatry, darkness of barbarous 
hordes, darkness of infant civilization. But all darkness fled before 
this hallowed dawn. Christianity, culture, refinement flourished in its 
train. Would men be grateful? A while they rejoiced in the light, 
but in time the cry was raised: “Crush the Infamous One.” Then 
was the Saviour repaid. “Criticism” dared to deny his divinity, denied 
his miracles, brought him down to the common level. ‘Thus the afore- 
mentioned article in the New International Encyclopedia concludes: 
“The future lies in the hands of Chalcedon better explained, or of pure 
humanitarianism.” Pure Humanitarianism! Reduce Christ to the low 
estate of a Budda or a Mahomet! Once already was He crucified be- 
tween two thieves. Will it be the boast of so-called science to renew 
that crime? How nobly the figure of the Catholic Church stands out 
amid the ages of the past, amid all the clashing theories of the present! 
Ever the same assurance on her lips. Ever the same fidelity in her 
heart. By the voice of Pius X she still asserts the full dignity of her 
heavenly Bridegroom. Modernists had begun to teach: “It is per- 
missable to hold that the Christ of history is inferior to the Christ of 
faith,” science would rob Him of the crown and sceptre and glory of 
his divinity, and invest him in the shabby rags and reed and thorns 
of pure and sheer humanity. But the voice of the Church rings out, 
clear as in the days of St. John, as in the days of Chalcedon: “Christ 


is our true God.” 
Joun ZELtER, C. Ss. R. 


Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 
For gift, or grace, surpassing this: 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
—Mrs. Browning. 
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SOME ANTICS OF THE DEVIL 





“Do you see that church?” said the Pastor, as we stood together, 
in front of the stately edifice, admiring its massive proportions. 

“T do, indeed,” I replied. 

“Well, I can tell you a tale about that church. Of course, Mater- 
ialists don’t believe in a Devil at all. They believe in nothing, except 
what they can see and touch. As St. Paul says: ‘their god is their 
belly’. And even among believing Christians, outside the pale of the 
Catholic Church, many smile with amusement, at the very mention of 
evil spirits. As to Catholics themselves, I fear many of them don’t 
concern themselves much about the evil spirits who, like gnats and flies, 
infest the very air we breathe. If they could pass through the experi- 
ence I had some years ago, in that church,” solemnly shaking his head, 
“it certainly would wake them up.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said, “I should be glad to hear it.” 

“T will,” he rejoined, “let us go in.” We passed into the Rectory 
and were soon comfortably seated in the Pastor’s study. 


“T wouldn’t like to go through it again,” he said, “a cold chill creeps 
over me now, even to recollect it.” 


“Oh, that’s only the dampness creeping in from the lake,” I said 
laughing. “Don’t you see the white-caps are up?” 

*Twas October and the full moon poured her radiance through the 
half-stripped maples, on to the very rug under our feet. 


“Well, wait till you hear. It’s now ten years and this very season, 
Fall. We had had some Autumnal rains, and Jack Frost had come 
tripping on their heels with his paint brush, and the woods were aflame 
with color. This church,” glancing toward the church, “is very solidly 
built of limestone. I saw every brick and stone and timber that went 
into it, and I can testify that it’s solid, with a deep broad foundation. 
You know I have quite a number of country families among my 
parishioners living at various distarices. But the farthest of all is 
John Connolly, fourteen miles. I like this family very much, for they 
are such simple, honest, whole-souled people. Fairly well educated— 
all of them—but no airs about them. I always regretted the fact, 
that being so far away, they could not attend Mass better ; but I appre- 
ciated their difficulties, and I never bothered them. One day, in the 
early Fall, I was surprised to see John’s spring-wagon, drawn by two 
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farm horses, roll up to my door. John and his son Mike, about twenty- 

‘five, were seated in the wagon. Mike jumped out and hitched the 
horses, while the old man, now past fifty, with rheumatism, gingerly 
clambered down over the wheel, emitting a couple of groans in the 
process. I could see by his face, that he was in trouble. John’s face 
never lied. In a moment, they rang the door bell, and I hastened down 
and gave them a hearty welcome.” 


“*What’s the matter, John,’ I said, ‘something amiss on the 
farm?” 

“Indeed Father, it is a miss that’s causing trouble.’ John had his 
native wit and a rich touch of the brogue, but I won’t attempt to repro- 
duce it.” 

“What is it, nothing serious, I hope?’ ” 


‘‘It’s serious enough for me, Father. You know my daughter 
Mary, (sure you baptized her). Well, Mary’s now a fine lass seven- 
teen years old and over, and a good girl too; but, Father, she cuts up 
some of the queerest antics you ever saw. And my wife, and all of 
us, are worried to death over her.’ ” 

“What kind of antics?’ I said.” 

“*They’re legion. It would take me all day to tell you’.” 

““But give me a few specimens’, I answered.” 

“ ‘Yesterday’, he replied, ‘we were at dinner, and suddenly, she 
picked up a glass of buttermilk and hurled it through the window 
smashing out a pane of glass. ‘Why, Mary,’ I exclaimed, ‘what made 
you do that?’ “That’s the shortest way to get fresh air,’ she said. And 
mind you, the door and two other windows were wide open. We have 
more fresh air out there, Father, than anything else. The other day, 
she went down to the barn, and taking a rope I have there, she tied 
our dog Pompey’s head and tail together. And, Father, it took me an 
hour to untie that knot. I marvel how she could ever have got those 
knots so tight. Then, the other day she took her grandmother’s rolling- 
chair—empty, I’m happy to say—and she started it down the stairs, 
with malice aforethought. It came down with a tremendous clatter, 
and nearly frightened us all to death. ‘Heavens and earth, Mary,’ I 
cried out. “Tut, tut! What’s the matter?” ‘Oh!’ she cooly answered, 
with watch in hand, ‘I just wanted to see how long it would take to 
reach the bottom.’ I could multiply such queer incidents indefinitely,’ 
the old man said, drawing his hands across his forehead. ‘Father,’ he 
whispered, ‘I wonder could it be the old boy’?” 
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“‘T don’t know,’ I replied, “but it certainly is strange conduct.’ So 
we conversed for an hour, with frequent pauses, and knitted brows, 
as some new experience would be related. The upshot of the confer- 
ence was, that we made a date for the following Thursday. I was to 
be at John Connolly’s about dinner time, and make a personal investi- 
gation. So John and Mike mounted into their spring-wagon again and 
turned the heads of the old farm horses homeward.” 

“The intervening days passed quickly, for I was very busy, and I 
hardly thought of Mary and her antics, till Wednesday afternoon, when 
I phoned thé livery for a conveyance. The next morning after my 
breakfast, about nine o’clock, a high buggy with a splendid roadster 
came dashing up to my door, and, in a few moments, I was off. It was 
a long wearisome ride, for the roads were heavy after the recent rains; 
and, at times, the horse had literally to plough his way through mud 
almost axle deep; and, at last, about noon, John Connolly’s place hove 
in sight. In a few moments I alighted in the yard, and received a 
royal welcome from John, his wife, and Mike, but Mary was nowhere 
to be seen. ‘Where’s Mary?’ I said.” 


““*She’s in her room, Father. We thought it better not to bother 
her. You see, she’s been celebrating your arrival,’ and he pointed to 
a large, unsightly splash on the nice, white-papered wall of the dining 
room. ‘This morning,’ he explained, ‘we had eggs for breakfast,— 
soft boiled eggs. Mary took three, and laid them down beside her 
plate. Then, suddenly, without any kind of a warning, she picked up 
one and threw it against the wall.’ “Well, well, Mary,’ I exclaimed, 
‘what did you do that for?’ ‘Don’t you think’ she said with great com- 
posure, ‘that would make a nice color for a new dress?’ ” 


“*Heaven knows, Father, my heart’s crossed within me,’ looking 
wearily toward Mary’s closed door. ‘We'll leave her there till after 
dinner if she’ll stay,’ noticing my look of inquiry.” 

“The dinner was ready, and we sat down to a generous country 
spread. Bacon and eggs, and home-made bread, vegetables, and other 
good things. Then, at my right, was a pitcher of fresh buttermilk 
just out of the churn, with the beads still on it. I took good care that 
Mary didn’t throw any of that through the window. No, sirree! The 
dinner passed quietly, no one speaking much, everyone’s thought, doubt- 
less, occupied with the same subject.” 

“After dinner, when things had been cleared away, we remained in 
the dining room; John and Mike lit up their corn-cob pipes, and we 
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settled down to a littie chat. Suddenly, Mary’s door opened and she 
came out.” 

““Mother, I’m hungry,’ she snapped, ‘How do you do Father X. 
I’d be happy to go to your funeral.” 

“*T hope it will be long before that happiness will be yours, Mary,’ 
I rejoined smiling, at the same time taking her hand. It was cold and 
fishy. She looked steadily at me unabashed, not like one would expect 
from a maiden. And, in her eyes there was a bold, defiant expression, 
not like herself at all, which seemed to say: ‘What are you doing here 
trespassing on my domains?’ It seemed another pair of eyes looking 
out through her’s, a defiant, sinister, mocking, contemptuous look.” 

“ ‘Give me some bread,’ she exclaimed. Her mother had already 
prepared her dinner, on a small tray, and it was awaiting her pleasure. 
There were several kinds of food, among them half a loaf of bread 
cut into about eight rather generous slices. Without more ado and 
ignoring everything else, she greedily seized the bread and began cram- 
ming slice after slice into her mouth, until the last one had disappeared. 
She presented a strange, ludicrous appearance, something like the 
picture of the fat boy, you’ve seen, with the toothache, entitled ‘a swell 
affair’.”’ 

“ ‘Heavens!’ I cried springing towards her, ‘she will surely choke’.” 

But Mary hadn’t the slightest notion of choking, and with a con- 
vulsive effort, like the motion of a snake, she disgorged the whole dis- 
gusting mass of bread on the tray. By this time, I was thoroughly 
nervous. I could feel the cold chills running up and down my body, 
and my heart beating tumultuously. Then, quietly, unconsciously, as 
if nothing unusual had happened Mary said to me: 

“Father, do you really think the moon is made of green cheese?” 
‘No, I do not,’ I replied. ‘That’s an exploded theory, isn’t it?’ she said 
“Yes, I believe it is’.” 

“Then, suddenly, as when a trolley car starts, by a force not its 
own, she plunged head foremost to the floor, her feet and head went 
together, making a kind of wheel of her body, and she went circling 
around the floor, three or four times, filling us all with horror and con- 
sternation. Mrs. Connolly was weeping hysterically, and John, a 
large, strong man, held to his chair for support. Mike disappeared 
through the doorway, and as for me—you could have bought me for a 
nickel. Mary, after this performance, remained seated on the floor, 
apparently exhausted. Recovering myself somewhat, I took from my 
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pocket a little bottle of holy water, and poured it over her with the 
sign of the cross. She remained silent and subdued. Then, beckoning 
John, we went into the yard.” 


“Bring Mary in to the Church, next Monday,’ I said. ‘In the 
meantime we will pray earnestly that God may deliver her’.” 

“It was now three in the afternoon, and I started for home. My 
horse was tired from the morning, so I gave him his head. I reached 
home in the gloaming. The afternoon had been exceedingly beautiful. 
Here and there could be seen great stretches of golden rod, a veritable 
cloth of gold, and crowning the low-lying hills the crimson sumach and 
occasionally, in corners, patches of sunflowers, making their obeisances 
before their lord and master. Now, the sun having set, Jupiter in the 
southern sky shone brilliantly and wonderfully, and near him, his 
seneschal, glowing with dull red light, Antares of the constellation 
Scorpio. I went to bed that night with my head full of thoughts.” 


“From Thursday till Monday, I seemed to be oppressed by a heavy 
weight. My appetite vanished, and I drew my breath with difficulty, 
remarkable symptoms in me, for I’m an unusually healthy man. I 
never had an ache or pain in my life. I went through with my Sunday 
work with the greatest difficulty. My feet seemed to be weighted with 
lead. Sunday night I was restless. I awoke from my slumbers many 
times. At last, day broke and found me but little refreshed. But I 
was glad to see the light, that the ordeal, whatever it might turn out to 
be, might be over with. I had made all the preparations required by 
the Ritual for the reading of an exorcism; but every priest dreads it. 
I said Mass at eight o’clock with extraordinary fervour, not forgetting 
to make a memento for Mary. As the clock was striking ten, John 
Connolly’s spring-wagon, drawn by the two farm horses, rolled up to 
the door. Four persons alighted, John and Mike, Mrs. Connolly and 
Mary. They entered the Rectory and were ushered into my little 
parlor, where I soon joined them. John looked worn out, with deep, 
dark circles beneath his eyes. ‘Father,’ he whispered, ‘she’s kept us 
on the go, ever since you were out, the other day. Yesterday, she made 
a speech, for an hour, in some strange gibberish I never heard before. 
Lord knows, she has the heart broken, in all of us’.” 

“Mary sat very still, and her face had taken on a strange ivory 
pallor. From time to time, her lips moved, but no audible sound came 
forth. All was now ready, so we started for the church. What was 
my astonishment and annoyance, on emerging from the Rectory, to see 
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people streaming from all directions, as to a Sunday Mass. I had not 
uttered a syllable to any one. But, evidently, some little bird had 
been busy. We went into the Church, the crowd following. I re- 
quested two ladies to attend Mary, and we went up to the altar railing. 
I was soon vested in the surplice and stole and began reading the 
exorcism. As I proceeded with the prayers, the poor girl became 
more and more agitated, and finally it took the combined strength of 
the two women to centrol her. Evidently they were terrified. The 
people, about two hundred, were looking on with straining eyes. At 
last, as I uttered the words of the last exorcism, ‘Discede, ergo, nunc 
discede, seductor,’ and made the sign of the cross, the poor girl writhed 
in agony and rolled her eyes fearfully, gasping for breath. At this 
point, as if an earthquake swept under the building, the immense 
church, yes, that massive pile you see there (with a gesture towards the 
church), shook and trembled, and the people, in terror, rushed for the 
doors. But it was all over. Mary, limp and motionless, had dropped 
into a chair, and sat there with her eyes closed. At last she opened 
them, looked around, blushed and smiled. Her mother threw her arms 
around her, kissing her again and again and murmured, “Thank God, 
thank God.’ They all remained a long time in the church, silent and 
prayerful. At last they came out, got into the spring-wagon and 
started for home. The old farm horses pricked up their ears. Thez 
had never pulled a happier load.” 

“Mary is now married and the mother of a large family, but her 
strange visitor never returned.” 

W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 


Note—The December Liguorian will contain a Mission incident—“The Bell 
Did It.”—W. T. B. 


A poor invalid lay, tortured with disease, for eight and thirty years 
beside the pool of Bethsaida because he “had no man to help him” to 
descend into the healing waters. ; 

Has our dear departed one spent his eight and forty years in the 
searching fires of purgatory because he, like the invalid of Bethsaida, 
“had no man to help him”? Let us neglect him no longer, for who 
among us knows how soon he himself may stand in need of a like help- 
ing hand? 


Without the cross we cannot reach God. 
—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
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A MOTHER’S PRAYER 





“Sure ‘tis a grand day,” thought Mrs. McGuire as she slowly walked 
down the road which led to the pretty parish Church of Caroom, a little 
Irish village near the sea. Yes, it was a grand day. The sun had well 
risen, and the whole face of the sea to the east was suffused with a 
soft, rosy radiance. Across the gulf, too, the cliffs stood out trans- 
figured in the morning glory. And to the west the blending of colors 
had deepened, until, where the waves broke softly on the peaty strand, 
they were almost slate color. Many a fisherman, laden with net, or 
cordage, or basket, greeted the good old lady, as she moved slowly on 
to assist at the Holy Sacrifice. For a moment as she gazed at the 
great old ocean and saw far out on the deep the white sails which 
seemed but feathers so far were they away, a tear glistened in her eye, 
for she thought of the great treasure that lay buried in its bosom— 
a husband who had loved her with a tender love. 

“But ’tis not for me to be crying,” she mused as she ascended the 
small flight of steps leading to the church yard. “’Tis just ten years 
since Tim died, and I trust he is happy in heaven.” 


The tinkle of the small bell told her she was late. 

“Thank God,” she muttered to herself, “that I sent James off with- 
out his breakfast. He would have kept the good priest waiting.” 

Mrs. McGuire was late, for the priest was already at the Offertory. 
Noiselessly she took her place and, like the pious men and women 
about her, began to say the chaplet of Our Lady. Many a prayer she 
said for the soul of her departed husband, for her seven sons, and 
especially for James, the pride of her life. 

Mass over, James met his mother and the two started home to- 
gether. 

“Oh, mother!” said James, when they were alone on the road, “I 
have such news for you this morning that you will scarcely be able to 
believe it. Perhaps I should have told you sooner mother, but —” 

“Wisha and what is it, my dear?” 

“I am to be a priest, mother—a Dominican. Father Casey has 
written to uncle Tom and he has answered saying that he will be glad 
to see me a member of the order which he loves so much and of which 
he is now Provincial. But, mother, I don’t know where I am to 
study.” 

Tears stood in his mother’s eyes. The thought that her son should 
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one day stand at the altar and offer up the Holy Sacrifice seemed above 
all realization. Often had the thought come to her that James might 
be a priest, often had she prayed that God would send one of her sons 
the priestly call, but the present news was too much for her. 

James walked along in silence. The secret that had been hidden 
in his heart for many months was disclosed. He would have been glad 
had his mother spoken, but she could not. Her thoughts were ail her 
own. She was to be the mother of a priest. Those tiny lips which she 
had once taught to lisp the Holy Names, were one day to pronounce 
the solemn words of consecration. Those tiny hands she had so often 
clasped with a mother’s tender love, were one day to hold the body of 
her Lord and God. What grander thought for Catholic mother—a son 
a priest! Not a word escaped her lips the rest of their journey. 


Il. 

Five years later Mrs. McGuire was sitting before the little turf fire 
in her cottage thinking of her son James, wondering what would be- 
come of him now that he had gone to study in Dublin. Her heart was 
crushed. Her fondest hopes were to remain unrealized. For James 
had given up all idea of becoming a priest. 

The first few years spent at the preparatory college, were indeed 
happy ones for him. But gradually his love for his vocation waned. 
Could he but become a famous lawyer or a learned professor he felt 
that he would be satisfied. The idea was in his mind and no one could 
rid him of it. 

“T shall go to Dublin,” he had told his confessor, “and there I shall 
study law at Trinity College. Then some day you shall hear of the 
far-famed lawyer, James McGuire.” 

His confessor had pleaded with him. “My child, this is a tempta- 
tion,” he had said, “and you shall rue the day you leave this college.” 
But the lad was determined. So he had left the college and was 
already in his second year in Dublin. 

No wonder that his dear old mother, as she sat at the fire that night, 
worried and fretted about him. Dublin was a large city and the college 
to which James had gone, was non-Catholic. The dangers of a large 
city, the evil influence of non-Catholic and infidel companions—she 
understood all. So many others had fallen that she had reason to 
fear for her son. 

“Jesus and Mary protect him!” she whispered again and again. 
“Jesus and Mary help and guide him.” Tears unbidden filled the good 
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old lady’s eyes. “But I must be getting the boys’ meal ready,” she said 
to herself as she arose from her easy chair. “It won’t do for me to 
be looking sad when the boys come in. ’Tis for me to be cheering them 
after their hard day’s work.” 

Scarcely had she finished when she heard a heavy tread on the 
pathway. She looked out the little window. It was Michael, her 
eldest son. 

“God save you, mother!” he exclaimed as he entered. 

“God save you kindly asthore!” said his mother returning the greet- 
ing. “You are early today. Has anything happened?” 

“No, mother. Only the seas are bad today and the fog is becom- 
ing heavy. But I have news for you mother. Here is a letter from 
James.” 

A letter from James! It was the first for many months. With 
trembling hand she took the letter and eagerly broke the seal. 

“Sure Michael and I knew James wouldn’t forget his old mother. 
He’s studying hard these days and has no time to be writing to the 
likes of us.” 

" But the letter was short—a mere note. It ran: 
Dear Mother: 

No doubt you have been awaiting a letter from me, for many 
months have elapsed since my last. But I am kept so busy with my 
studies that I have little time to myself. I trust you will forgive me 
this great delay. Ina year or so I shall take a trip home to see you 
and the boys. I am well mother and trust that you and the boys are 
the same. I remain, 

Your devoted son, 
JAMES. 

The letter was indeed short. Its tone was almost cold. With a 
mother’s instinct she felt that something was amiss. 

“Oh Michael!” she said, “there is something wrong. I cannot help 
but feel it. I cannot —’ She would have said more, but her voice 
choked with sobs. She sank into her chair and Michael bending down 
put his brawny arm about her and kissed her tear-stained cheek. 

“Don’t cry mother!” he said. “Don’t cry! God and His dear 
Mother will surely keep James.” 

Could James McGuire have witnessed this scene, perhaps it alone 
would have been sufficient to make him relinquish his love for fame— 
perhaps it alone would have turned his foot-steps homeward to seek 
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some peaceful occupation near his humble home. But McGuire was 
too much interested in his profession, and the thought of home and 
mother seldom came to him. Under the guidance of Bert Williams, 
one of Dublin’s best lawyers, he had become successful and he was 
now Williams’ junior partner. Little did he dream of the things that 
were to happen before the dawn of a new year. Yet God’s ways are 
wonderful. He would harken to the humble prayer of a good mother 
and the crisis would come. ; 

It was Christmas night and James McGuire with Bert Williams and 
a few companions were discussing the merits of the performance which 
they had witnessed that night at the Rotunda. The buffet in which 
they were seated was indeed a merry place, and merry were the faces 
of the people who sat about at the small tables enjoying the delicious 
repast which was being served. McGuire tried to be merry but he 
could not. One thought had tormented him all day. It was the first 
Christmas that he had failed to receive Holy Communion. He had 
tried to quiet his conscience. But the thought would always come to 
him, “What would mother say if she knew it?” Yes, even in that 
buffet where all was merry and gay, the thought loomed up before him. 

“Come McGuire!” said Bert Williams, “don’t be so gloomy! 
Brighten up! Another glass of this old Burgundy will do the work!” 

McGuire looked at the proferred glass. The liquor was indeed en- 
ticing. 

“No Bert,” he said in a firm tone. “No more tonight. It is almost 
morning and we ought to leave.” 

With a sneer Williams quaffed the contents of the glass he had 
offered to McGuire. He scorned McGuire’s hint at leaving. The rich 
liquor was coursing in his blood. Already he had indulged too freely. 
But again and again the brimming draught was drunk. McGuire looked 
and wondered. The great clock of a neighboring church struck out 
the midnight hour. It was time to leave. Bert Williams tried to walk 
but his gait was unsteady. He had dropped the priceless pearl of his 
respect and honor into a glass of wine. 


III. 


It was a bright happy day in June. The birds in the tree-tops 
shook from their little throats floods of delirious music as if they too 
wished to be happy, that happy day. The people in the village of 
Caroom were all astir. Whatever business there generally was in the 
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village, was ‘shut down’ that day. The people dressed in their Sunday 
attire, were hurrying along that same road over which James McGuire 
and his mother had passed on that bright spring morning many years 
ago. For today there was to be a First Mass in the village church— 
the First Holy Mass of James McGuire. McGuire had turned over a 
new leaf. His mother’s prayer had pierced the clouds. 

Sick, shamefaced, disgusted with himself and the world, McGuire 
arose the next morning after the eventful night in Daniel’s buffet. The 
night had been a restless one for him. He had tried to sleep, but could 
not. The happenings of the night before, especially the sight of 
Williams drunk, had impressed him too deeply. The words, “you 
shall rue the day, you leave this college,” rang in his ear and for the 
first time troubled him. 

“T have gone pretty far,” he muttered to himself. “I have sought 
honor and riches in preference to a life of hardship and privation.” 

That afternoon McGuire went to see a priest at the Cathedral. He 
told him all that had happened since he left the preparatory college. 
He acquainted him with his idea of becoming a priest and devoting his 
life to the foreign missions. The priest liked McGuire. In a few 
weeks arrangements were made and McGuire was admitted to the 
seminary. And now after completing his course at the seminary, the 
day of his First Holy Mass had come. 


The little parish church of Caroom was filled with people. Trem- 
bling half from joy, half from fear, McGuire performed the sacred 
ceremonies, with what feelings God only knows. Until the elevation 
he had kept up well. But now that sacred time was come. The con- 
gregation was hushed. McGuire held the snow-white bread in his 
fingers. The words of consecration fell from his lips on the morning 
air. The snow-white bread was now bread in appearance only, and 
red drops of Christ’s Precious Blood now trembled in the chalice. 
McGuire tried to control his emotion, but could not. Tears rolled down 
his cheek—tears of joy for the present, tears of sorrow for his mis- 
deeds of the past. 

And then came the Communion, and oh what thoughts filled his 
soul as he placed the Sacred Host on the tongue of his dear mother! 
Truly that was a touching and impressive sight. And many a young 
mother who gazed upon that scene, prayed God to send her “a son like 
that.” 

The Mass was over and the day passed most happily, as did the 
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other days which James spent at home. But at last the day of de- 
parture came. The little side-car that was to take Father McGuire te 
the railroad station, drove up to the humble cottage. McGuire took 
leave of his brothers. Then turning to his mother he threw his arms 
about her and kissed her care-worn brow. 

“Farewell, mother dear!” he said. “May we meet in heaven!” 

“God bless you, James!” she cried, “and may His Holy Mother 
keep you!” 

And Father James McGuire was off for China to sacrifice his young 
life in the spread of Christianity. 

Epwin A. Smita, C. Ss. R. 


MY DEATH BED 





Philip II., king of Spain lay dying. He called his son to his bed- 
side, bared his breast. It was being eaten away by worms. He said: 
“Prince, see what it is to die. See how all the grandeur of earth must 
end.” Theodoret well expressed it: “Death fears not wealth, noz 
flatterers, nor rank. Lords as well as laborers must come to corrup- 
tion and ooze away in filth.’ When men die, they can bring nothing 
along to the grave. All their glory must remain behind upon the bed 
on which they expire. When he shall die, he shall take nothing away, 
nor shall his glory descend with him. 

St. Antonine relates that upon the death of Alexander the Great, 
a certain philosopher remarked: “Behold! the man who yesterday 
trampled on the earth, today is buried beneath the earth. Yesterday 
all the earth was not enough for him, and today a few palms are 
enough. Yesterday he led armies over the earth, today he is led by a 
few menials to his grave.” 

But let us rather listen to the words of God: “Why is earth and 
ashes proud?” O man! do you not realize that you are but dust and 
ashes? Then why so inflated with pride? Then why will you waste 
all your thoughts and all your years in this idle race for earthly goods? 
Death will surely come. Then all your gains and all your speculations 
must come to naught. “In that day all their thoughts shall perish.” 

How much happier was the death of St. Paul the Hermit who spent 
60 years secluded in a cave, than the death of Nero who led a life of 
revelry as the Emperor of Rome! How much more fortunate was the 
death of St. Felix, a Capuchin lay-brother, than the death of Henry 
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the Eighth, surrounded by the splendors of royalty, but gloomed by his 
enmity to God! 

But let us not forget that the Saints, in order to secure such a death, 
have forsaken all; the home, the joys, the hopes that earth held out to 
them. They preferred a life of poverty and contempt. While still 
living they died to earth, that, when dead, they might not be buried 
in hell. And truly, how can worldings living in the midst of sins, of 
sinful pleasures, of irresistible seductions, still hope for a happy death? 
Has not God himself forewarned the sinner that at death he would 
seek Him, but should not find Him? Has not God himself reminded 
us that such a death would not be the time of mercy but of retribution ? 
“T will repay them in due time.” 


Reason too, forces the same truth upon us. Take a nian whose 
entire life was absorbed by the spirit of this world,—how shall he die? 
When sickness has paralyzed his powers of mind, his faith obscured 
by long forgetfulness of God, his heart enchained by evil habits of 
long-standing. In such a state violent temptations will assail him, and 
with what result? And how can he resist them then, who almost always 
yielded to them in life, and allowed himself to be overcome? It would 
require a grace of special strength to change such a heart. And is God 
obliged to give him such a grace? Did he deserve such a crowning 
grace by his life-long sins? On that last hour depends his fate for 
all eternity. Is it possible that a person who really believes the truths 
of faith and seriously reflects on this,—is it possible that he would not 


prefer to abandon all in order to serve the God who will judge us all 
according to our works? 


Oh, sweet Jesus, how many a night I went to bed in the state of sin. 
By sin I was then condemned to hell. Thanks to Thee, that the ter- 
rible sentence was not carried into effect. 


St. AtpHonsus Licuori. 


Omnipotence of the Father, help my weakness, and deliver me from 
the depth of misery. 


Wisdom of the Son, direct all my thoughts, words, and actions. 
Love of the Holy Ghost, be thou the source and beginning of all the 


operations of my soul, whereby they may be always comformable to 
thy divine will. 


200 days indulgence daily. 


—Raccolta. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


HAILED OUT 

I was giving a mid-summer mission in one of the Dakotas, said a 
Missionary who is known to the greater number of the Clergy in the 
middle west. That is the country of immense farms, but still I must 
say that I was surprised when one of the men whom I accosted at the 
church door told me that there was a member of the parish who had 
three sections of land in wheat. Three sections—one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty acres—in wheat, to say nothing of pasture, hay 
land, and so forth! It struck me as extensive farming. The first 
question that a missionary asks concerning every Catholic mentioned in 
his presence, naturally rose to my lips. 

“Is he making the mission?” 

“No, Father, we have not seen him here as yet.” 

I had a talk with him over the ’phone, and invited him to the mis- 
sion. I reminded him that he had not spent any too much time in 
church until now, (it was only a little mission church, without a resi- 
dent Priest, and they had Mass only at rare intervals). And, besides 
urging him to give a little attention to his soul, I reminded him that it 
was good policy to have God’s blessing upon his work. 

He answered with a loud, prosperous, good-natured laugh: 

“Father, if you get a chance, drive out here and see my three sec- 
tions of wheat just turning ripe. I must spend all week getting things 
in shape to cut it; and you can readily understand that I have no time 
to go to any mission.” 

We had a hot week for that mission; but Monday morning when 
all was over, and I had packed away my few belongings in the satchel, 
and went from my lodging house over to the church for the last time 
to lock the doors, I felt a cool breeze from the north-west. In a 
moment or two it became so chilly that I would have been thankful for 
an overcoat. And there, a little above the horizon, I saw a heavy black 
cloud drifting slowly eastward. I returned to the lodging house to 
take an early dinner and catch a local freight. I had just sat down to 
the table when one of the Catholics of the town came in. 

“Father, did you hear that X (naming the rich farmer) has been 
hailed out?” 


“What do you mean by ‘hailed out’? That is a new expression to 
me.” 
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“Why, he has just ‘phoned into town to say that the hail storm got 
him. The hail stones, he says, are lying eight inches deep on his wheat, 
and he will not harvest enough to pay for the seed.” 


HER REASON FOR COMPANY-KEEPING 

She was keeping company with a young man whom she had not the 
slightest intention of marrying, and who, she admitted, was not the 
proper company for a good Catholic girl. When I warned her of the 
danger, her answer set me thinking. She said: “Father, if I do not 
keep company with him, I have no one to go around with but my 
mother and little sister; for there is no one else in our family, and we 
are strangers in the city.” Here was a young woman, pure, good, 
sensible; and yet it seems that it had never so much as crossed her 
mind that the poor old mother who had toiled and suffered to make her 
what she was, that the lonely little sister at home, whose companion 
and guide she should have been, needed pleasant recreation as well as 
she. It had never crossed her mind that she owed her smiles, her cheer- 
ful conversation, her companionship to these dear ones rather than to 
a strange man with whom she had not a single thought in common, and 
whom she knew to be in no way worthy of her; in a word, in spite of 
her training, it had never occurred to her that she was selfish and that 
selfishness is an ugly vice. 


A PIECE OF FURNITURE THAT IS OFTEN OVERLOOKED 

When the great leader of the German Centre Party, Windhorst, was 
minister at Havre, a woman came to him one day seeking a divorce. 

“My good woman,” she said, “what are your reasons?” 

“My husband is addicted to drink. There is not an evening that 
he does not come home at least somewhat under the influence of liquor.” 

“And how do you act’on such occasions ?” - 

“Why,” returned the woman, “I am not such an angel that I can 
keep silence forever while he behaves in such a disgusting manner. 
And one word leads to another, until there is a quarrel. This thing 
of living in continual quarrels with a half-drunken husband,” said she, 
growing more and more excited, “is too much for me. I must have a 
divorce.” 5 ; 

“My dear Madam,” replied Windhorst, slowly and quietly, “it is 
clear that, when furnishing your house, you overlooked an important 
article of furniture. That is why affairs have come to such a pass 
that you want to destroy your home by a divorce.” 

“A piece of furniture that I overlooked? What do you mean?” 
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. “IT mean,” said Windhorst, “a kneeling-bench. A little more kind- 
ness and patience on your part, and the home would have been more 
attractive. Your husband would have loved it more, and he would 
not so often have sought for enjoyment at the saloon, and, even when 
he did return to you under the influence of liquor, your patience would 
have prevented all quarrels, and the domestic peace would have been 
preserved. To practise this patience and kindness, you needed special 
help from God; God gives this special help only in answer to prayer; 
you neglected prayer, and therefore failed to obtain the help of which 
you stood so sadly in need. That is why I say that the lack of a kneel- 
ing-bench is the reason why you are here seeking a divorce.” 





HIS MERCY IS ABOVE ALL HIS WORKS 

A story is told of a young man who lived in southern France. He 
had sunk into the deepest depths of crime, and had even reached that 
stage where he hated the very name of God, and denied His existence. 
One day while drinking in a saloon with his companions he never 
ceased for a moment to vomit forth the most revolting curses and 
blasphemies against the “imaginary” Almighty God. The others could 
not conceal their horror and tried to induce him to stop. Their inter- 
ference succeeded in making him all the more savage. 

“T will prove to you,” he cried, “that there is no God,—that it is 
all a base lie.” 

Then he rushed from the saloon, and led the little group to an open 
field, where he stopped, shook his clenched fists at the heavens, gnashed 
his teeth, and hissed: 

“You, God, if you really exist up there, strike me down with a 
thunder-bolt, and prove your existence. See, I defy you and your 
judgments.” 

He had no sooner uttered these words than there fell from the blue 
sky above, not a lightning bolt to destroy him, but a small strip of pure 
white parchment which fluttered to his feet. He took it up and read, 
written in letters of gold, the words: “Miserere mei, Deus, secundum 
' magnam misericordiam tuam ; et secundum multitudinem miserationum 
tuarum dele iniquitatem meam.” (Have mercy on me, O God, accord- 
ing to Thy great mercy ; and according to the multitude of Thy tender 
mercies blot out my iniquity.) 

His arrogance was broken; he fell on his knees, and with tears of 
true contrition, acknowledged his sin before God and man. Truly, the 
mercy of God is above all His works. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 














CHURCH-YARD VISITS \ 





In their friendly Sunday afternoon visits to relatives and friends, 
there are some who make an unchristian distinction. They visit only 
those who are living, and forget the dead. Vain and empty would be 
our faith if it gave us no assurance of a better life beyond the grave. 
Our dear departed have gone to that better life. They are, we trust, 
already in the presence of God, or patiently awaiting their admission in 
the cleansing fire of purgatory. The fact that they are nearer to God 
does not make them love us less. Quite the contrary. And if their 
face was wont to brighten with joy when they saw us coming up the 
walk to visit them on a Sunday afternoon, how much deeper and more 
thankful is their joy now that they see us bending our steps towards 
the quiet churchyard to spend a little time in prayer and thought beside 
their grave. And this visit which is so pleasing to them, is no less 
beneficial to us. For in this visit to the dead no unkind word is 
spoken, no neighbor’s character is besmirched; but the soul is filled 
with salutary thoughts of death and time, the worthlessness of earthly 
riches and pleasures and the value of good works. The sweet serenity 
and earnestness that beams from the countenances of those who are 
passing out from the Catholic churchyard sufficiently proves that the 
visit has been profitable to the living as well as to the dead. 

And it would be in place to add here that the Church, in order to 
foster this beautiful practice, grants a plenary indulgence once a month 
for a visit to the churchyard. 


I FEEL LIKE A PIG 





Paul Poiret, Fashion King, and designer of the tight skirt, the 
harem, the hobble, the slit, the shadow, the Turkish, and the Minaret 
or Lampshade gowns, visited the Chicago stock-yards recently. On 
this occasion he turned to his admiring companions and said: “I feel 
like a pig.” 

His mission in life seems to be to make as many others as possible 
feel the same. 
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THEY ALL LOOK ALIKE AFTER DEATH 





Power and wealth make a vast difference between man and man in 
this life, but none at all after death. “Big Tim” Sullivan possessed 
wealth—over a million; he possessed power—perhaps almost as much 
actual power as any single individual can possess in this republic. And 
yet Tim Sullivan’s body looked no different from that of other poor 
human beings as it lay for thirteen days unidentified in the public 
morgue, and barely escaped the pauper’s grave. 


THE LORD BE MERCIFUL TO HIM 





“My brother, the Lord be merciful to him, the summer before he 
died ... ” Our grandparents, with their deep lively realization of 
the life beyond the grave, never spoke or wrote of their dear departed 
without adding the beautiful and efficacious prayer: “The Lord be 
merciful to him;” or, ‘““May he rest in peace.” How seldom we, the 
children of those sturdy Catholic ancestors, make use of these expres- 
sions in our letters or conversation! It is only a little thing, it is true, 
but straws show the direction of the wind, and this straw may show 
that we are growing weaker in faith and stronger in human respect. . 


BE AN APOSTLE 





The Apostles were certain men commissioned by God to spread the 
Gospel. A great vocation is that of an Apostle. In the heavenly 
hierarchy and in the liturgy of the Church the Apostles rank above 
martyrs, confessors and virgins. Our Lord said that the Apostles will 
judge the twelve tribes of Israel. You can share in the glorious 
dignity and reward of the Apostles by practising the virtue of the 
Apostles, zeal, and by trying to do the work of the Apostles, saving 
souls. How can you save souls? By prayer and good example and 
in many other ways. Did you ever hear of the apostolate of the press? 
That means trying to spread the Gospel and to save souls by support- 
ing and spreading good Catholic papers. Who was it said that if St. 
Paul were now alive he would be the editor of a paper? Do you do 
anything for the Catholic press? Get busy. Subscribe for one or more 
good Catholic papers or periodicals. Get some of your friends to sub- 
scribe. For instance,—there’s the Liguorian. 
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“HELLO” 





The ordinary salutation among the Germans is “How do you find 
yourself?” Among the Polish, “How do you have yourself ?”. Among 
the Spanish, “How do you follow?” Among the French, “How do you 
carry yourself?” and among the Italians, “How do you stand?” With 
us it is either the vulgar “Hello,” or the sadly mutilated “Howd’do.” 

These modes of salutation seem strangely silly when we stop to 
consider them or the way in which they are used. How different from 
the deep and sublime meaning of that beautiful salutation used by 
many pious Catholics the world over, where the one says: “Praised 
be Jesus Chirst,” and the other answers: “Forever.” 

That this truly Christian salutation may. be used with ever deeper 
faith and fervor in places where it is already in vogue, and may be 
taken up in places where it is no longer in vogue, our Holy Father 
Pope Pius, the Tenth, deigned on the twenty-seventh of March, nine- 
teen hundred thirteen, to grant to the faithful an indulgence of one 
hundred days every time they use it. 


SARTORITIS 





It would seem that there are already enough diseases in the world 
to afflict poor mortal men; but still we go on growing in crime, and 
almost forcing the All-just God to send us new punishments. The 
latest outrage against Christian modesty has brought with it its own 
avenger. I refer to the “Turkey Trot,” and kindred freak dances. 
As we learn from the Pathfinder, the women and girls who indulge in 
them are frequently attacked with a painful disease, called sartoritis, 
or turkey leg. Verily, in those things wherein a man sins, in the same 
shall he be punished. 


NOBLE AND TRUE 





A few years ago a man was to undergo an operation in the clinic of 
the University of Bonn. The patient was a day laborer afflicted with 
cancer of the tongue. His bed was surrounded by friends and by the 
students of the class. Before applying the knife the Doctor told him 
that in all probability the operation would be successful, but so that he 
would henceforth lose the power of speech, hence he should “say his 
last words now.” The patient looked sad a moment, then opened his 
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lips and said: “Blessed be Jesus Christ!” Surely his devotion to Our 
Lord was genuine and true. 


ARE YOU VEXED? 





Don’t speak the angry word. It will only embitter the other person 
and prolong your vexation. Remember the past: how often all your 
quarrels and barkings were so trivial and silly—as the bald-headed 
men who used to fight over the comb. Your spiteful answer will only 
show people how weak you are. For you know, stronger men can 
bear heavier burdens; weaker ones collapse under slightest strain. It 
is noble to be kind; and divine, to forgive. 

Cardinal Cheverus used to say: ‘There must always be two parties 
to a quarrel; but I will never be the second.” 


BEST OF FRIENDS ~ 





“Love Him, and make Him your friend, who will not desert you, 
even when all others leave you; who will not allow you to perish at the 
last. Time will come, when you must part from all, whether you wish 
it or not. Living or dying remain with Jesus. Trust yourself to His 
faithful love, who alone can help in that hour when all others must dis- 
appoint.” Imitation of Christ, Book II, ch. 7. 


OH, I WAS ONLY FOOLING 





People are gay at times, but then again their gayety subsides, and 
they grow morose and complain. Indeed life is studded with sources 
of grief. One of the sources ever flowing, and flooding our lives with 
the bitter waters of sorrow is our own thoughtlessness, forgetfulness of 
others. How often an hour begins in frolic and ends in anger or tears. 
Then comes the same old excuse: “I did not mean it so; I was only 
fooling.” 

“As he is guilty that shooteth arrows and lances unto death: so is 
the man that hurteth his friend deceitfully : and when he is taken saith: 
I did it in jest.” Prov. XXVI. 19. 
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THINK MORE OF HEAVEN 





For earth cannot content you. Julius Caesar had conquerred an 
immense empire, tasted all the sweets of earth and yet . . . ? He was 
disappointed withal, and murmured: “Is this all?” Alexander the 
Great marched his troops from victory to victory. A world of culture 
and pleasure lay at his feet. But when told that there were yet others 
beyond our own, his rejoicing ended, and the soldier wept in chagrin. 
No, this world will not content you either. Hours of real enjoyment 
come. Then thank God who has so kindly smoothed your way to 
heaven. A day of distress has come? It is a reminder of heaven, 
turn away from earth and look upward. 


A GENUFLECTION 





A genuflection consists in reverently bending the right knee until it 
touches the floor. It is a mark of divine honor which every Catholic 
should pay to the Blessed Sacrament when he enters or leaves the 
church, or passes before the altar. But when a genuflection is at- 
tempted by a woman in the severely up-to-date tight-skirted gown it 
becomes either a ludicrous antic or an immodest exposure. Such 
women are trying what has so often been tried in vain—to serve at the 
same time God and the world. It can’t be done. 


“MAXIXE” DANCE 





Impurity has a tendency to render the mind and heart morbid, un- 
sound, unnatural. Almighty God created men and women with the 
same carnal iaclinations as animals ; but while He wished these inclina- 
tions to be kept within proper bounds in animals by the blind faculty 
of instinct, in men and women He wished them to be kept in check by 
the God-like power of reason. Hence it is that when men and women 
reject reason in order to indulge these inclinations, they have not even 
brute instinct to guide them ; each excess creates a craving for a greater 
excess until they fall into excesses repulsive even to animals. What is 
true of individuals is true also of entire classes of society. Take danc- 
ing for example: They began with improper modes of waltzing; then 
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came dances with names almost too vulgar to print, such as the Turkey 
Trot, the Bunny Hug, the Finny Fish Flop; and now comes the latest 
abomination which seems to surpass them all, the ““Maxixe’”. 

They have: forgotten all shame, they even gloat over the thought 
that their antics will prove “shocking”. They are mistaken. Pure- 
minded people do not feel shocked; they experience a feeling quite 
different,—the feeling, half of pity, half of repulsion, which takes 
possession of them when they accidentally catch sight of the animal 
actions of a lunatic who has momentarily escaped from the restraint 
of the straight jacket. 


LAY UP TO YOURSELVES TREASURES 





Men and women who have taken the three vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience in a réligious order, cannot hoard up gold for their 
personal use, but they lay up riches which even death cannot take away, 
riches which they can take with them to the land beyond the grave 
where they will need riches most. 

Take a Redemptorist Missionary for instance: When he dies, in 
every monastery in the province, a Requiem High Mass with’ Libera 
must be sung, and the office of the dead be-publicly recited for him, 
and all the good works, prayers, mortifications, and Communions, be 
offered up for the repose of his soul during eight consecutive days. 
Furthermore, the Fathers of the Province to which he belonged must 
say Five hundred Masses for him; and in every Redemptorist monas- 
tery in the world one Mass must be said, the De Profundis, etc., recited 
in common, and a rosary offered up for him by each lay Brother. 
And not even then is the dear departed one forgotten; for, once a year, 
during the canonical visitation, the members of each monastery recite 
public prayers for the dead of that monastery, and during the month 
of November a High Mass of requiem and the office of the dead is 
offered up for them besides another for the dead of the entire order. 
Lastly, when a Redemptorist Father or lay brother loses his father or 
mother, all the good works, prayers, mortifications, Communions, etc., 
of the monastery to which he belongs are offered up for the soul of the 
deceased during eight days. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY PARENTS 





In the Gospel of St. Luke we read that Our Lord was approaching 
a certain city and “behold a dead man was carried out, the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow, and a great multitude of the city was 
with her. Whom when the Lord had seen, being moved with mercy 
towards her, he said to her; weep not.” Sad sight! No wonder that 
Our Lord pitied her. How many children are dead and parents weep 
not. Why? Because it is only the death of the soul. Occasion and 
habit may be fastening the sin—work and ill health may hasten the 
end—time may unexpectedly hurl them into hell—but parents weep 
not, Why should they? Sometimes it is only their own work. They 
would not hinder it. They may have known the secret failings of their 
darling, known his inclinations, but would not correct them. They 
even encouraged them. How often they fed the vanity of their 
darling by foolish flattery; how often exposed them to the seductions 
of dancing places, schools of doubtful character, theatres and “Movies” 
condemned by their pastors. They weep not over the death of their 
child. Yes, they may rue the ill-fame a while, but that is soon for- 
gotten. ‘Then the excuse is ready: well, all are young; force of tem- 
perament; not the only one. They allow the dead children to fester 
in corruption. Never breathe a prayer. Never make an effective effort 
to restore them to grace. Just the contrary; allow them all sorts of 
company, all sorts of styles in dress, especially the latest. Poor chil- 
dren! Poor parents! Will Our Lord have pity? Will he not ask a 
strict account for the soul of that child? 





Tell God all the thoughts of fear or of sadness that torment you, 
and say to Him: “My God, in Thee are all my hopes; I offer to Thee 
this affliction, and resign myself to Thy will; but do Thou take pity 
on me; either deliver me from this affliction, or give me strength to 
bear it.” And He will truly keep with you the promise He made in 
the Gospel to console and comfort those who are in trouble as often 
as they have recourse to Him: “Come to me, all you that labor and 
are burdened, and I will refresh you.” 


—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 


Reputation is what men and women think of us; character is what 
God and the Angels know of us. 





SAR BAREBONE ac 
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On Sunday, Sept. 28th, forty thousand Catholic men paraded the 
streets of Philadelphia to give public testimony of their devotion and 
reverence toward the Holy Name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Seventy-seven societies were represented in the parade. A 
few bigots had tried to induce the authorities to prohibit music, but the 
mayor decided that the law they wished to invoke had no reference to 
Sunday music for religious purposes. 

The devotion of Pittsburg’s Catholic men to the Holy Name of 
Jesus is in nothing behind that of Philadelphia, as was proven last fall 
by their parade of forty thousand men. This year however, owing 
to an unfortunate wave of anti-Catholic prejudice that is sweeping 
over the city, the Bishop thought best to omit the demonstration. In 
his public letter he said: ‘‘When the procession might be regarded as 
an ostentatious display of numerical strength to challenge the intoler- 
ant and evil-minded, or represented as a disguised political demonstra- 
tion, then Christian charity and prudence counsel us to pause and 
forego our plans for this year rather than exasperate still more minds 
already excited and unbalanced by the fever of anti-Catholic prejudice 
and rancor. In these days of excited bigotry when the entire Catholic 
Church is condemned for the crimes and scandals of a few degenerate 
members, considerations of charity, truth, justice, or peace, do not 
restrain the malignity of distempered zealots and anti-Catholic politi- 
cians in their efforts to incite intolerance and destroy the peace and 


confidence which fellow-citizens and neighbors ought to cherish toward 
one another.” 


* x * 


The same hatred of the Church is made manifest also in Europe, 
for has not our Divine Saviour promised that she will be persecuted 
until the end. Five thousand young Catholic atheletes from all parts 
of the world went to Rome to make the jubilee. Their procession was 
suppressed by the police “in the interests of peace.” At Civita Vecchia 
a detachment of these boys was attacked by a band of ruffians and 
eighty of them hurt. A similar outrage was committed at Pisa. But 
on these occasions the police, so zealous for peace, were not at hand. 
What an outrage to the Catholics of the world if they cannot visit 
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Rome without being subjected to such insults, even after the Italian 
government has pledged. itself to all civilized nations to respect and 
uphold the rights and ireedom of the Head of the Church. 


* * a 


The vast majority of those who have made a practical study of the 
workings of the human heart are convinced that the public and promis- 
cuous teaching of sex-hygiene will increase rather than diminish the 
frightful immorality of our public schools. But all have not the moral 
courage of Father J. W. Melody, of the Catholic university, who pub- 
licly condemned this pernicious teaching in an address to its strongest 
adherents during a meeting of the Chicago Medical Society a few days 
ago. He said in part: “This movement to teach sex-hygiene in the 
public schools, is only another attempt to establish in the school the 
duties that should be discharged in the home. The teaching of sex- 
hygiene in the school is pitifully inadequate, mere knowledge cannot 
be a moral deterrent. It is moral force that is required. Pictures of 
evil are induced in the minds of students by the very lessons which we 
impart to prevent such pictures. Imminent danger lies in the giving 
of such instruction to the students of our public schools. The question 
is by no means an hygienic one. It is entirely moral. Such topics 
arouse more curiosity than they allay. Impart in the boys and girls a 
sense of shame, and you will have gone further towards helping them 
to live clean lives than any amount of sex-hygiene will do.” 


The living are the only dead; 

The dead live, nevermore to die; 
And often when we mourn them fled 
They never were so nigh. 


—Coventry Patmore. 


Paradise is not made for the cowardly and slothful. 
—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord, God of hosts, the earth is full of thy glory. 
Glory be to the Father, glory be to the Son, glory be to the Holy Ghost. 
100 days indulgence daily. 

—Raccolta. 
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~The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address atl Questions to Kev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss. R., Oconomowoc, Wis.) 


Why is Hallow-een celebrated in so 
disgraceful a way if it is the eve of 
All Saints? 


Neither the saints of God nor the 
Catholic Church can be held respon- 
sible for the levity of individual citi- 
zens. As the feast of All Saints sup- 
planted an ancient heathen festival of 
the gods, perhaps a stain of this an- 
cient spirit still survives in some of 
our cities. 


Is it true that we have no right to 
condemn a public sinner who died un 
repentant because he may have made 
an act of perfect contrition and so may 
have gone to heaven? 


The Judge of the living and the dead 
says: “Judge not, that you may not 
be judged. For with what judgment 
you judge, you shall be judged.” 
(Matt, 7, 1-2.) An act of perfect con- 
trition is virtually an act of the love 
of God. To convert an habitual sinner 
at the last moment would require a 
miracle that would be greater than the 
creation of the world. St. Jerome said 
on his deathbed that in his opinion not 
one sinner in 100,000 who put off his 
conversion to the end would be saved. 
For, though God is infinitely merciful, 
He is also just. But let us not judge. 
Let us rather fear and tremble lest we 
ourselves become castaways. 


I have health, friends, and a happy 
home, and yet I feel an indefinable 
longing for something more; what can 
it be? Am I selfish? 


God has given every one an infinite 
capacity for happiness, which He will 
adequately satisfy in heaven if we 
serve Him faithfully on earth. In this 
life we find the greatest amount of 
peace and contentment in serving God 
with diligent application, patient en- 
durance, and persevering prayer, in 
that station in life for which He has 
destined us. The fact that you are 
not absorbed in the follies of life while 
surrounded with material blessings is 
an indication of nobility of mind or 
detachment of heart which acquits you 
of abnormal selfishness. Perhaps the 
time has come when you should de- 


cde on and follow your vocation. If 
you have already done so, you will find 
the greatest amount of happiness con- 
sistent with your earthly pilgrimage 
by cultivating an intimate, personal 
union with God, by the sanctification 
of your daily duties and the practice of 
charity towards your neighbor. 


If priests are representatives of 
Christ, why the distinction between sec- 
ular and regular clergy? 


Though all priests are ministers of 
Christ, God calls one class to fill one 
want in the Church, and another class 
to supply another want. By specializ- 
ing according to their vocation they 
are enabled to do the most possible 
good for the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of souls. 


Why is it wrong for a Catholic to 
assist at the services of some other 
denomination? 


A Catholic is convinced that his 
Church is the divine Church established 
by Jesus Christ, and that all other re- 
ligious bodies are of human origin. 
By taking part in the services of one 
of the latter a Catholic is insincere 
with God and guilty of what he con- 
siders a superstitious practice and 
therefore commits a sin. 


What is your opinion of those mod- 
ern dresses worn by some women? 


That matter may be safely left to the 
decision of our Christian women. As 
a body they will spontaneously con- 
demn whatever is suggestive. Clothes 
may serve as a protection and as an 
ornament and as a profession of mod- 
esty or of looseness of morals. As 
styles vary among different people and 
at different times it would be unchar- 
itable and even unjust to condemn 
others according to our _ personal 
standards. 

If one or the other woman has lost 
her innate sense of modesty or 
thoughtlessly follows the example of 
those that have Christian women will 
know how to apply a remedy. At any 
rate it would be an injustice to censure 
womankind in general for the levity 
or indecency of a few. 
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How niany theories are there to ac- 
count for the existence of the world? 

There are principally two theories 
that account for the existence of the 
world. The one is as old as the 
human race and is expressed in the 
opening words of the Bible: “In the 
beginning God created heaven and 
earth.” The other maintains that this 
world woke up one bright morning and 
made itself. All who accept divine 
revelation or admit the logical conclu- 
sions of science hold the first, while 
those who desire a respectable way of 
emancipating themselves from the Ten 
Commandments champion the second 
theory. 

In baptising a person may a priest 
also act as sponsor? 

The act of baptizing would not pre- 
vent the priest from also acting as 
sponsor, though it is not customary 
for him to do so. To become sponsor 
in baptism a person must: I) have at- 
tained the use of reason and be bap- 
tized, 2) have the intention of becom- 
ing sponsor, 3) be chosen for the of- 
fice by the person to be baptized if an 
adult, by the parents of a child to be 
baptized, or in case of necessity by the 
priest, 4) and that in the act of bap- 
tizing the sponsor-to-be physically 
touch the person to be baptized. 

It is forbidden to have as sponsors: 
1) apostates, heretics, and schismatics, 
2) public sinners, 3) persons ignorant 
of a rudimentary knowledge of their 
religion, 4) religious removed from the 
world, 5) parents for their own chil- 
dren, 6) and husband or wife for one 
another. 

Please explain the degrees of rela- 
tionship in regard to marriage? 

A two-fold relationship must be con- 
sidered, consanguinity or blood rela- 
tionship, and affinity or marriage rela- 
tionship. Consanguinity exists between 
the descendants of a common ancestor, 
affinity between an individual and the 
blood relations of the person with 
whom he lived in marriage. Thus, the 
children of certain parents occupy the 
first degree of consanguinity, first cou- 
sins the second degree, second cousins 
the third degree, and third cousins the 
fourth degree of consanguinity. In 
like manner the act of marriage estab- 
lishes the relationship of affinity be- 
tween either of the persons entering on 
it and the blood relations of the other 
person. Thus, when John married 
Mary, he contracted the relationship 
of affinity or marriage with the moth- 





er, the daughter, and the sister of 
Mary in the first degree, with the 
cousins and the nieces of Mary in the 
second degree, etc. 

Besides the relationship of blood and 
marriage, it may be well to mention 
the spiritual relationship which arises 
from acting as sponsor at baptism or 
confirmation, and which exists between 
the sponsor, the person baptized and 
the parents of the person baptized. 

What recent change has been made 
in regard to the abstinence on Fri- 
days? 

The only change made in the law of 
Friday abstinence consists in extending 
the privilege of eating meat to all holy 
days of obligation that chance to fall 
on a Friday. Before this, the feast of 
Christmas alone enjoyed this distinc- 
tion. 

Which is the correct date of the crea- 
tion of man? 

The exact date of the creation of 
man has been lost in the uncertainty 
of the past. According to the best 
Catholic scholars, the Bible, though 
mentioning various dates and periods 
of time, is not to be considered a 
chronology of the world up to the ad- 
vent of our Savior. As Catholics we 
do not pin our faith to any particular 
date. The Jewish chronology dates 
the creation of man at 4004 B. C., the 
Greek chronology varies from 6000 B. 
C. to 10000 B. Though modern 
science has thrown light on many 
things mentioned in the Bible, the ex- 
act antiquity of man will probably not 
be solved before Judgment Day. 

A friend of mine who is sincerely 
seeking the truth requested me to ask 
you what else besides man’s destiny 
Catholics hold of the supernatural? 

By our desire of lasting happiness 
and hope of heaven we admit our 
supernatural destiny. As soon as we 
admit that God has given us some- 
thing above and beyond this life to 
work for, we must, in justice to Him, 
who does all things well, admit: 1) 
that there is a supernatural knowledge 


-of man’s destiny revealed by God, 2) 


that a natural, animal life does not 
suffice to attain this destiny, but that a 
divine or supernatural life is necessary 
to go to heaven, 3) that God gives all 
of good will divine certainty of the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, 4) that 
God gives all of good will the means 
of knowing, loving and serving Him 
here on earth, and crowns them with 
eternal happiness in heaven. 
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Some Good Books 








“Sr. Mary of St. Francis, 8. N. D.,” 
is a life of one of those devoted souls 
who in exchange for the thousand 
comforts this worldly life afforded, ac- 
cepts her religious vacation as the lov- 
ing Masters hundred-fold. Having 
learned from her director Fr. L. de 
Buggenome C. SS. R. the selfsacrific- 
ing life and the deep spirit of poverty 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame, she 
abandoned her social position and for- 
tune to enter among them. Her gen- 
erous life was crowned by a most holy 
death at Namur, 1886. The work is 
fully illustrated and is edited by Dom 
Bede Camm, O. S. B. Published by 
K. & T. Washbourne. 


“The Story of St. Mildred of 
Thanet,’ by Minnie Sawyer, brings us 
back to Saxon England of the seventh 
century. It is a rare pleasure to have 
presented to us from ages so maligned 
a character, so divinely holy, and so 
humanly lovable. The work is done 
with exceptional skill. In satisfying 
the demands of devotion the author 
leaves nothing at which critics can rea- 
sonably carp. It is edited by T. E. 
Egan, O. S. B., and published by St. 
Anselm’s Society, 3 Dyers Buildings, 
Holborn England E. C. Price 90 
cents. 


The Works of Very Rev. Canon Pat- 
rick Sheehan, D. D. The death of the 
deeply revered author impels us to 
bring to the notice of our readers a 
list of his most interesting works. 
There are seven volumes of miscel- 
laneous productions: Early Essays and 
Lectures—Under the Cedars and Stars 
— Parerga—The Intellectuals — Lost 
Angel of a Ruined Paradise—Mariae 
Corona—and a book of poems, Cithara 
Mea. It has been said that a priest 
fails in the field of fiction. This is 
unquestionably false in Canan Shee- 
han’s case. His fiction is varied, yet 
whether it ranges through the realms 
of history as in “The Queen’s Fillet,” 
or depicts the simple rural life of Ire- 


land as in Glenanaar—Lisheen— or 
Miriam Lucas, it always possesses that 
odd necromancy that binds you to the 
book right to the close. Of his stories 
of student life: Geoffrey Austin, and 
its sequel, The Triumph of Failure, 
the latter was the author’s favorite. 
His name, however, will ever be linked 
with his novels of clerical life: My 
New Curate—Luke Delmege—and The 
Blindness of Dr. Gray. Writing of the 
two former in 1902 the author thus de- 
scribes them: “There are in both 
books many ancillary and collateral is- 
sues but the teaching of My New Cur- 
ate is the ‘per crucem ad lucem’ the 
‘per aspera ad astra’ of Catholic truth; 
and the central idea of Luke Delmege 
is the doctrine of vicarious atonement, 
which is the great dogma of Christian- 
ity.” What Fr. Wm. Barry said of 
The Triumph of Failure can be said of 
each book: “He had written a story, 
but he was preaching a crusade.” 


Social Renewal, by George Sande- 
man. A great deal of misunderstand- 
ing on the social question arises in the 
common mind from man’s proneness 
to grapple with facts regardless of 
principles. He deals too promiscu- 
ously with the ways and means of re- 
habilitating society without a thorough 
grasp of the principles upon which that 
rehabilitation is founded. In this pre- 
sent work the author deals with prin- 
ciples. Rather he treats of one prin- 
ciple developed in such a manner as to 
draw with it a train of suggestive 
ideas. He does not aim at reshaping 
society but at reinvigorating it. As 
when the God-man came on earth “He 
renovated human life in all its rela- 
tions and interests by that first great 
commandment of charity and by its 
co-ordinate commandment so like un- 
to the first; so that self-same power 
still alive can work a like renewal.” 
This small volume of immense worth 
is published by Wm. Heinemann, Lon- 
don, England. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















A young lady came into a drug 
store and asked the clerk if it were 
possible to disguise castor oil. 

“It’s horrid stuff to take, you know. 
Ugh!” said the lady with a shudder. 

“Why, certainly,” said the clerk, and 
just then, as another young lady was 
taking some soda water, he asked her 
if she wouldn’t have some too. 

After drinking it the young lady lin- 
gered a moment, and finally observed: 
“Now, tell me, sir, how you would dis- 
guise castor oil.” 

“Why, Madam, I just gave you 
some ——” 

“My gracious me!” exclaimed the 
young lady. “Why, I wanted it for my 
sister !” 


Hoaxer—Did you hear about Goax’s 
little boy falling down a coal-hole, and 
a load of coal being dumped on him? 

Billswiggle—No. Poor boy, was he 
hurt much? 

Hoaxer—No; it was soft coal. 


Customer—And do you guarantee 
these trousers all wool? 

Einstein—Vell, thir, I von’t detheive 
you, mine frendt—the buttonth ith 
metal. 


While waiting for the speaker at a 
public meeting a pale little :man in the 
audience seemed very nervous. He 
glanced over his shoulder from time 
to time and shifted about in his seat. 
At last he arose and demanded in a 
high, penetrating voice, “Is there a 
Christian Scientist in this room?” 

A woman at the other side of the 
hall got up and said: “I am a Chris- 
tian Scientist.” 

“Well, then, madam,” requested the 
little man, “would you mind changing 


seats with me? I’m sitting in a draft.” ° 


The Tracys were driving to Church 
when their horses were frightened by 
an auto and started to run away. 

“Hold them, Tim!” cried the father. 

“T can’t,” replied the son. 

“Then,” said Mr. Tracy, “stop them 
till your mother and I get out! 


It was evident in his swagger that 
he was a scion of the British aristoc- 
racy, and the most casual observer 
could not have failed to note that he 
was a stranger to the city. He touched 
a well dressed, auburn haired young 
man, who was lolling in front of a 
hotel, on the shoulder. 

“Pardon me, me dear man, but 
could I trouble you for a match?” 
After lighting his cigar, he continued: 
“Bah Jove, this is a remarkable city. 
This is my first visit to New York, 
d’ye know? I’m a deucid stranger 
but on the other side I’m a person of 
importance. I am Sir Francis Daffy, 
Knight of the Garter, Knight of the 
Bath, Knight of the Double Eagle, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, Knight 
of the Iron Cross. D’ye mind telling 
me your name, me dear man?” 

Replied he of the auburn hair in a 
deep, rich brogue: 

“Me name is Michael Murphy, night 
before last, night before that, last 
night, tonight and every night — 
Michael Murphy.” 


At a negro camp-meeting held near 
Washington last Sunday the preacher 
was endeavoring to picture to his con- 
gregation the attraction of the next 
world, in a way which would appeal to 
their emotions. 

“Bredren an’ sistern,” said he, “de 
nex’ worl’ am jest de same as de bes’ 
part ob dis worl,’ only moh so. All de 
good tings what you-all has in dis 
worl” you'll get in de kingdom come, 
only you'll hab moh ob ’em. All de 
trouble ‘ll be shed clar behin’, and 
dey’ll be nothin’ left fer you but 99- 
cent pure delight; yas, sah. Dey’ll be 
moh good tings dan you kin eat. Yas, 
SAH! Dey’ll be poke-chops all a swim- 
min’ in graby, an’ spare-rib wid de 
juice jes’ a bubblin’ outen it, and las’ 
but not leas’, dey’ll be possum—yas, 
sah—possum, till you can’t res’. Poke- 
chops, an’ spare-ribs, an’ POSSUM!” 

At this point an enthusiastic listener 
in the rear jumped to his feet and 
smacking his lips, exclaimed: “Mr. 
Pahson, jes’ you say dem three greasy 
words agin, while I lasciviates in de 
mellishness ob pleasant recollections.” 





